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Amona the generally accepted character- 
istics of American thought and tempera- 
ment noted by one of our contemporary 
historians are a ‘‘love of vague phrases’’ 
and a ‘‘lack of analysis and critical judg- 
ment.’’ These, he maintains, were ‘‘rooted 
in the frontier environment,’’ for ‘‘frontier 
life,’’ he insists, tended ‘‘to develop a fond- 
ness for generalized formulae and distaste 
for analysis and discrimination. The fron- 
tiersman, freed from complexities, ceases to 
believe in them and sees things not as they 
are but as he wants them to be or as he 
thinks they will be.’’ 

Although the physical frontier has long 
since disappeared, the American people 
have never outgrown this frontier charac- 
teristic. There is no aspect of American 
life and culture which reflects the tendency 
more than education. Catchwords, cleverly 
devised phrases, carefully prepared for- 
mulae, which tend to obscure the realities 
which lie behind them, are the educator’s 
stock in trade. Perhaps they are designed 
as a kind of smoke screen to cover up the 
real weaknesses of the situation; or as a bit 
of camouflage to enable the would-be inno- 
vator to creep up on his unsuspecting prey 
and overwhelm him before he can marshal 
his forces to meet the new situation; or 
perhaps they are to be looked upon merely 


as bits of window dressing to lure the vic- 
tim inside the precincts of the purveyor or 
promoter of new and bizarre modes of 
thought or schemes of organization. 

Refuge is sought from the very real diffi- 
culties involved in careful analysis and 
appraisal and the application of genuine 
discrimination, in a form of ‘‘semanties’’ in 
which the symbols are confused or identified 
with the realities which lie behind them. 
The pedagogical semantics of the past 
twenty-five years include such words and 
expressions as project method, contract 
method, social studies, frontier thinkers (of 
course not to be identified with those cited 
by the eminent historian), fusion, the 
child-centered school, the socialized recita- 
tion, the unit-mastery method, social learn- 
ing, core curricula, the frame of reference 
and a host of others. It is no wonder that 
the parent of the old school has to undergo 
a form of reeducation before he can follow 
what the school is doing toward the up- 
bringing of his child. Each of these words 
and phrases seems to have its “‘little day.’’ 
It flourishes for a time and then gives way 
to another. 

Just at the moment the answer to one of 
our most baffling educational problems is 
embodied in the magic word, ‘‘integration,’’ 
spelled, of course, in capital letters. So- 
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called ‘‘integrated’’ programs are as varied 


as there are sponsors for them. So much 
the merrier, would be the reaction of the 
school of Dr. Kilpatrick. In the main, how- 
ever, the general effect of the use of the 
term seems to have been the promotion of 
the same confusion and loose thinking which 
has accompanied the discovery—or shall we 
say rather the invention—and use, of many 
of these earlier words and phrases. 

The wisdom or unwisdom of the applica- 
tion of such a process—if process it be— 
therefore hinges at the outset upon agree- 
Ap- 
parently we now have before us the initial 
results of such an effort in ‘‘An Approach 
to the Organization of a Social Studies Pro- 
gram for Secondary Schools,’’ constituting 
Bulletin I (1939) of the Bureau of Curricu- 
lum Development, of the Division of See- 
ondary Education, of the New York State 
Education Department. The chart embody- 
ing the plan is described as the result of 
an attempt ‘‘to bring together into a more 
closely coordinated whole the basic mate- 
rials of the separate subjects’’ with a ‘‘bet- 
ter integration of social learning for use in 
life.’’ Although the word itself is only used 
two or three times in the pamphlet, we may 
assume that the proposals found here rep- 
resent what some advocates at least of inte- 
gration would consider a satisfactory pat- 
tern. It is the kind of patterned integration 
in which we detect so many weaknesses that 
we could not possibly lend it our endorse- 
ment. But more on this point later. 

There is still another initial consideration 
that is fundamental to any position which 
may be taken on integration—namely, Who 
is to do the integrating? The importance 
of this aspect of the problem may be readily 
appreciated as we come to closer grips with 
the situation. The launching of any pro- 
gram or curriculum involves three basal 
elements or factors. One is represented by 
the pupil; another by the instructional 
material; a third by the teacher. All these 


ment as to what integration really is. 
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may be modified or profoundly influenced 
by the objectives or purposes sought and 
the results which may be attained. As to 
the last, there is no assurance of any close 
degree of correlation between the aims get 
up and the results actually secured. 
‘Worthy results,’’ says Henry Johnson, 
‘fare easily accepted as foregone concly- 
sions. In this way any subject can be 
proved valuable. . Worthy aims may or 
may not be followed by worthy results.” 
The present evaluation movement centering 
in the University of Chicago under the 
direction of Dr. Tyler represents perhaps 
the most promising of the efforts thus far 
put forth to harmonize the objectives or 
aims of instruction with the actual out- 
comes. This identity of objectives with the 
program itself is admirably illustrated, if 
not realized, in the New York Bulletin, to 
which attention has already been called. 
If ‘‘integration’’ be but the promotion 
of a harmonious relationship between these 
elements, then we have all along been striv- 
ing toward that end and we may well ask 
ourselves what the word itself has to con- 
tribute. In passing it should be noted, how- 
ever, that the elements which are to be 
reconciled, or harmonized, or synchronized, 
as the case may be, do not naturally slip 
into their proper places in any curriculum 
like the pieces in a jig-saw puzzle. Like 
them they should do so if perfect harmony 
is to result. Any social studies program 
must rest ultimately upon the realities of 
human existence and experience. The in- 
possibility, however, of making an actual 
direct contact with these realities as they 
have revealed themselves from the begin 
ning of time up to now is clearly demon- 
strated in the historical method—the 
method of indirect observation. It there- 
fore becomes humanly impossible to attain 
to such a perfect result. There would then 
be but one scheme and one only; but it is 
the acceptance of just this concept of such 
an ultimate relationship that inspires con- 
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fidence in so many that they have at last 
attained to the ultimate solution. Again a 
pit of wishful thinking, a recrudescence of 
frontier thinking. 

As has already been suggested, it is this 
very diversity of the elements involved and 
the intangible nature of many of them that 
gives rise to so many differing patterns. 
What criteria shall we apply to gauge these 
Let us note some of the difficulties 
involved. There must be agreement, first, 
on the demands raised by the child as he 
passes from one cycle to the other of his 
twelve years of schooling; secondly, there 
must be agreement on the exact nature and 
the inherent possibilities of the instruc- 
tional areas or materials involved; third, 
there must be agreement as to the role of 
the teacher; finally, there are the adjust- 
ments to be made as the result of bringing 
all these factors together. One may well 
proceed with caution. No mention has thus 
far been made of what must always be an 
important consideration in any large school 
system, namely, the intricacies and ramifi- 


results ? 


cations of the organization itself. It is 
difficult to reduce the problem to its sim- 
plest terms as we have done here, and yet 
just such an effort is likely to be most fruit- 
ful of results. The one area most neglected 
in all these efforts is the area where these 
arrangements—eall them what you will— 
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this ‘‘integration of social learning’’ will 
actually function, viz., in the activities of 
the classroom. Even in the best of schemes 
this gets too little attention. It is conceived 
in too unreal terms under the guidance of 
many of our ecurriculum-makers who are 
‘long’? on theory but terribly ‘‘short’’ on 
practice, due to a long-range contact with 
classroom conditions. What constitutes 
good teaching in the social studies area is 
so intermingled with considerations of 
organization, philosophy or what not, that 
it is altogether lost sight of in these so- 
called ‘‘larger’’ aspects of the problem. 
The problem then may be approached 
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essentially from the angle of teacher train- 
ing, or of curriculum-making, or of child 
psychology, or of testing, to mention only 
a few of the fundamental considerations 
involved. Outside these, but as integral 
parts of them, are the knowledge areas 
themselves with the techniques and con- 
cepts so characteristic of them. 

But lest we seem to project the question 
in too generous a perspective (even though 
that perspective has much to commend it), 
lest we seem to be concerned with a man of 
straw, let us examine the proposals of the 
New York committee in those particulars in 
which this much abused word seems to be 
involved in the proposed formulation of a 
program. 

Naturally the relationship recognized or 
established between this junior-senior high 
school program and what precedes it is a 
matter for serious consideration if we are 
to look for any cumulative results of these 
later contacts with the social studies at the 
secondary level. We understand that the 
existing program for the first six years is 
now up for revision; there is no intimation 
of what are likely to be the results of the 
ratiocinations of the group in whose hands 
it has been placed. And yet it would seem 
almost fundamental to the success of any 
scheme that it be conceived in this twelve 
year perspective. 

Just what is the nature of the ‘‘integra- 
tion’’ proposed? The committee seems to 
have projected its scheme for the upper 
grades over against, and in challenging 
contrast to, ‘‘instruction in separate sub- 
jects.’ Such instruction, they say, ‘‘has 
characterized the teaching of the social 
studies throughout the secondary grades in 
New York State.’’ It is intimated that it 
represents a fundamental weakness in the 
program «which has heretofore been fol- 
lowed. Their proposal is ‘‘to bring together 
into a more closely coordinated whole the 
basic materials of the separate subjects— 
geography, history, sociology, economics 
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and government.’’ This result is to be 
realized through the establishment of ‘‘cen- 
ters of interest,’’ whatever these may be, 
and they point out the possibility of the 
eenter being shifted from one_ subject- 
matter area to another. But significantly 
enough the only illustration which they 
supply is an area admittedly of a sociologi- 
eal character, with history, economies and 
the rest subordinated thereto. There is 
nowhere any effort to define ‘‘the basic 
materials’’ involved. Although they as- 
sure us that ‘‘there is no assumption that 
chronological development of subject mat- 
ter should be scrapped,’’ that ‘‘the his- 
torical method of teaching be dispensed 
with,’’ a chart has been prepared to serve 
as a guide for the basal courses in the 
secondary school in which the use of such 
designations as ‘‘ History, et al.,’’? has been 
studiously avoided. At the same time, this 
reveals none of the basic materials to be 
Sociology becomes ‘‘Man Lives 
by Groups’’; Geography, ‘‘The Natural 
Environment Conditions Group Life’’; 
Economies, ‘‘Man Labors to Satisfy Hu- 
man Wants’’; History, ‘‘Culture Is De- 
veloped by Men Living and Thinking To- 
gether,’’ and Government is translated 
into ‘‘Social Control Regulates Group 
Living.’’ The scholar may well question 
whether these are adequate descriptions 
or delimitations of the fields involved. 
With the familiar fields camouflaged under 
such designations, the rank and file of our 
secondary-school students will leave the 
secondary school mouthing, in terms of the 
chart, ‘‘Each individual lives in different 
kinds of groups’’; ‘‘the natural environ- 
ment influences ways of living’’; ‘‘man 
works to secure the basic needs of life,’’ 
ete., etc., until he has exhausted these and 
the other twenty-seven formulae mto which 
‘‘the social experience of man’’ (as they 
characterize it) ‘‘has been resolved.’’ (In- 
cidentally, these formulae are to be assimi- 
lated at the rate of five a year for each of 
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the six secondary-school years!) These 
students will be utterly unaware that down 
through the centuries, ever since the days 
of the ancient Greeks, scholars have 
wrestled to define certain areas of knowl. 
edge known as history, geography, et al, 
primarily in order that man might the more 
readily appropriate the results of such 
labors and apply them to the problems of 
living. 

Again we witness a reversion to an age- 
old practice, that of bringing together a 
body of selected, presumably useful, infor- 
mation which has been forcibly torn away 
from its context or setting with little regard 
for its inherent or acquired value as a con- 
tribution to understanding. As _ Isaiah 
Bowman points out in defining his position 
with reference to the findings of the Com- 
mission on Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association : methodology of the 
highest type takes account of ‘‘the nature 
of the subject, how its facts were gathered, 
its inner organization and its modes of dis- 
covery.’’ And he adds, ‘‘It seldom gets 
consideration.’’ The integrationists have 
harked back to a practice as old as the first 
efforts at mass education, one which is con- 
stantly reappearing under a new guise, 
that of supplying the learner with what 
amounts to a compendium of useful knowl- 
edge. Two such books are found on the 
shelves of our library. One bears the title, 
‘‘Elements of Useful Knowledge,’’ and is 
in two volumes—but they are small. Then 
there is a vest-pocket edition of barely two 
hundred pages known as ‘‘Short System of 
Polite Learning, Being an Epitome of the 
Arts and Sciences Designed for the Use of 
Schools.’’ The first bears the date 1805, the 
other 1826. The popularity of the latter is 
attested by the fact that this is the ninth 
edition. The preface concludes naively: 
‘‘This epitome however, will, it is hoped, 
bring them [‘youth in general’] to a level 
of the most moderate capacity; and with- 
out much expense either of time or money, 
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furnish a tolerably correct outline and gen- 
eral idea of all the principal branches of 
Useful and Polite Learning.’’ This is the 
type of organized knowledge that we seem 
to be fostering with a program of the inte- 
crated type proposed in the New York 
chart. We should give the authors of these 
century-old guide-books credit for at least 
suggesting from what areas the information 
has been culled. 

In our day we would not think of direct- 
ing the student to volumes such as these. 
We would send him seurrying hither and 
yon to find the answers. But what is the 
difference when we know beforehand just 
what the answers are to be? From the out- 
set the pattern is a predetermined one. It 
begins and ends with some such table as 
that found in the New York Bulletin. And 
do not forget that too large a percentage of 
your teachers will not be happy until some 
one has written a text-book in accordance 
with the scheme proposed ; in other words, 
until some one has supplied them with a 


‘‘compendium”’ on the order of those of the 
early nineteenth century. 

These may seem like rather sweeping 
characterizations and not altogether fair to 
the initiators of such a program. Let us 
grant that the results desired are no such 


crystallization of content. But remember 
that the integrated program, as is clearly 
pointed out in the Bulletin, is the basal or 
fundamental program. It comprehends the 
essential learnings, the sine qua non for 
every secondary student. Just how are 
these to be derived? There are those who 
would tell us that these are determined by 
the frame of reference, yet in this very bul- 
letin not one but several so-called ‘‘frames 
of reference’’ are provided, indicating very 
clearly the lack of unanimity as to these 
essentials. Such a scheme or such a process 
of integration is constantly posing the ques- 
tion as to the larger purposes of education. 
They all seem to tend in the same direc- 
tion—toward a carefully prescribed body of 
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knowledge and a uniform set of results. 
The main purpose of education in these so- 
called academic fields, which as we probe 
them deeper involve much more than 
‘“academic’’ considerations, would seem to 
involve primarily the opening up for the 
student of a vista so challenging and so 
attractive that he must somehow or other 
identify himself with it. 

What many of these integrated programs 
tend to approximate is an extended course 
in sociology—and remember that histori- 
cally, sociology is the outcome of the devel- 
opment not of a social science (1.e., one of 
the social sciences), but of the social 
science. The first courses were held to be 
the exploitation of a distinetly new area not 
included in existing disciplines, and this 
area was conceived and developed as ‘‘social 
science.’’ I grant that there has been an 
extension of the use of the word, and older 
fields such as history, economies and polities 
are now included in the social sciences. 
This result is due not so much to an iden- 
tity of the field of operations of all these 
subjects and the results sought from them 
as to the general acceptance of the idea that, 
whatever results are sought, the procedures 
used must approximate a scientific handling 
of the data involved. <A careful perusal of 
the New York Bulletin reveals nothing more 
or less than an extended course in sociology 
for all students, running over the entire six 
secondary-school years. If ‘‘integration”’ 
means such a complete capitulation to the 
claims of sociology, we can not be very en- 
thusiastie about it, much as we recognize 
our debt to the workers in that field. It 
appears to be just another one of those 
efforts to thrust down into the secondary 
school materials, and particularly organiza- 
tions of materials, operating more or less 
successfully at the college level and appro- 
priate to the adult mind. The assumption 
that the school or the teaching staff can 
somehow or other provide the student with 
a set of criteria or formulae or a selected 
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body of facts by which he may measure and 
appraise whatever passes for information in 
the world about him, and so solve the social 
and economic problems confronting him— 
which seems to be the task assumed by the 
would-be integrator—is a false one. The 
new Bulletin has much to say about the 
possible contribution which these proposals 
may make to ‘‘the American democratic 
way of life.’’ Much as we may desire to 
make such a contribution, we may well 
question the route proposed and the con- 
cept of democracy likely to be developed. 
We may also well question the emphasis on 
the contemporary world which seems to 
characterize such an integrated program as 
that proposed in New York State. ‘‘No 
materials can be more significant than social 
civic economic problems of the moment,”’ 
say the authors of the document. ‘‘Pro- 
’ says a recent analyst of the 
situation, ‘‘has become so absorbed with the 
study of the contemporary world that it for- 
gets human culture has traditional roots. 
It has substituted information for under- 
standing and science for wisdom.’’ That is 
just what we have attempted to point out 
earlier as the concomitant of proposals of 
such a character. 

It must be admitted that, in this brief 
analysis of the problem of setting up the 
social studies in the classroom so that they 
may provide live material for the secondary 


gressivism,’ 
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student, there has been little effort to enun- 
ciate a positive program. Space does not 
permit this. We shall be satisfied if the 
whole problem is conceived in a more realis. 
tic fashion and if a more critical attitude 
is engendered toward the extravagant 
claims made for the educational panacea 
of the moment. Often it is our sympathy 
with the results claimed that blinds us to 
the weaknesses of the modus operandi pro- 
posed. It is just at this point that these 
schemes too often exhibit their real weak- 
nesses. Among the many efforts and the 
abundant literature which have character- 
ized the past ten years, little has been made 
of the type of approach to the problem rep- 
resented in the formulation by the Joint 
Commission on the Presentation of Social 
Studies in the Schools of the distinctive con- 
tribution of each field of social study. It 
is in this area that we shall discover one of 
the much-needed keys to an adequate 
organization and presentation of the social 
studies. Sharing as we do with the authors 
of the Bulletin their concept as to ‘‘the 
dominant place which the social studies 
must occupy for meeting the responsibili- 
ties of American democracy,’’ we do not 
share with them the apprehension that the 
issue is necessarily jeopardized by ‘‘our in- 
terests in the several separate disciplines.”’ 
Experience and theory have yet to demon- 
strate this as the major consideration. 


WHAT OUGHT COLLEGE PUBLICITY TO DO? 


By A. CASWELL ELLIS 


DIRECTOR OF CLEVELAND COLLEGE OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


BEFORE attempting to say what college 
publicity should do, let us consider some of 
the things that college publicity should not 
do. 

College publicity ought to stop giving aid 
and comfort to the eritics of higher educa- 


1An address to the American College Publicity 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio, December 5, 1939. 


tion who, on looking at our publicity, are 
confirmed in their belief that the American 
college is a combination of a country club, 
a succession of gladiatorial carnivals and 4 
rash of fraternity rushing and gold-fish- 
swallowing marathons, supervised by some 
absent-minded professors who write books 
that no one reads, attend professional con- 
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ventions and in general keep themselves 
unspotted from the world. 

You say that you don’t do this! 
who is it that is doing it, and why? 

Just to take this matter of college pub- 
licity out of the realm of personalities, and 
get a judgment less influenced by tradition 
and by personal interest, let us suppose that 
Mr. X or Miss Y is made publicity director 
for The May Company, our largest depart- 
ment store here. The next Sunday he or 
she, following college publicity precedents, 
breaks out in a full-page account, with 
grand pictures of the great football team 
of The May Company in uniform, which is 
to play the Higbee store team that week. 
On the woman’s page there is also a picture 
of Miss Smith of the dress goods depart- 
ment, who has just been made president of 
the Eta Bita Pie commercial sorority, to- 
vether with notices of the officers of other 
sororities and their meeting dates. In the 
news columns are pictures of the flag rush 
and greased-pole-climbing contests between 


Well, 


The May Company old guard clerks and the 


recruits of 1939. Also, there is an account 
of the return of Comptroller Jones from his 
summer vacation with a picture of that big 
fish he imagined he caught, along with ac- 
counts of departmental dances and pienies, 
fraternity rushing parties, elections of of- 
ficers in the clothing, the shoe and other 
departments, and of various similar éxtra- 
mercantile activities of the employees of 
this large institution. Occasionally that 
week, over in a ten-line notice, there was a 
statement that The May Company was still 
selling drygoods and notions, all appear- 
ances to the contrary notwithstanding, and 
could stop dancing, pienicking, freshman 
rushes, pep rallies, ete., long enough to wait 
on customers and would be glad to do so. 

How long would Mr. X or Miss Y hold 
the position of publicity director for The 
May Company ? 

You say that that is a caricature, a shame- 
tul exaggeration, just a ‘‘dirty dig,’’ and 
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that any fool can criticize, especially if he 
does not allow facts to cramp his style too 
much. 

I cheerfully admit that my illustration 
does involve some exaggeration, and also 
that it is vastly easier to find fault with the 
kind of college news published than it is to 
get an intelligent account of serious, worth- 
while college activities past city editors who 
are too prone to look for sensational mate- 
rial and who have to please managers who 
have to produce dividends, which requires 
that most of the material in the paper ap- 
peal to the twelve-year-old intelligence of 
the average citizen. 

Would you like to have an objective test 
by which to measure how far you have sur- 
rendered your high office as an interpreter 
to the public of the college and its social 
and educational contributions to human 
welfare? Here is a very rough one. Try 
it out when you get home and meditate on 
the result! 

Count all column inches that you got this 
year, including those dealing with educa- 
tional, personal and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. Then count the inches that actu- 
ally interpret to intelligent citizens who 
might conceivably come to college, send a 
child or help in college support, what your 
college is doing that is advancing civiliza- 
tion and is enriching the lives and develop- 
ing the minds and characters and tastes of 
its students. If such articles dealing with 
serious educational work make up 10 per 
cent. of your total number of inches, score 
yourself as being 10 per cent. efficient; if 
they make up 90 per cent. of the total, then 
score yourself 90 per cent. efficient. 

I recognize the difficulties you labor 
under, but I am sure that we who are re- 
sponsible for publicity have exaggerated 
our difficulties and have surrendered too far 
to the sensational and trivial ideals of news 
too often held by those who control what 
goes into our newspapers. Why have we 
done this? Because it is so much easier, 
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takes so much less brains and labor, to col- 
lect pictures of good-looking college girls, to 
write up the athletics, pep rallies, social af- 
fairs, personalities and extra-curricular 
whoopee than it does to extract from a pro- 
fessor an account of what he is really con- 
tributing in his classes, or to get an execu- 
tive to give a clear account of the aims and 
objectives of the institution and of the bene- 
ficial effects which this will have upon our 
citizens. 

What, now, are some of the ways in which 
our college publicity can and should benefit 
our own college and at the same time stimu- 
late a more intelligent interest in education 
in general? To answer that question it is 
necessary for each of us first to sit down 
and do some clear thinking on the follow- 
ing: (1) What is it we are trying to sell? 
(2) To whom can we sell it? (3) To what 
motives can we appeal in addressing our 
prospects? (4) What mistaken ideas, what 
fears, what inhibitions do we have to over- 
come ? 

Taking these up briefly, what are we try- 
ing to sell? First, we must sell the aims of 
the college. The Catholics and some other 
denominational colleges have definite aims 
which they know about, and by calling at- 
tention to these aims they convince many of 
the desirability of attending their schools. 
The students in most of our colleges, how- 
ever, have only the vaguest idea of the aims 
of the college or what they are there for. I 
fear that most of them have only the super- 
ficial idea that they are in college to get 
ready for a white-collar job, to break into 
a sorority or into society, to play ball or to 
get ready for another college. It is no won- 
der that three fourths of those who drift in 
drift out after a year or two. First, then, 
find out what your college stands for and 
then sell that ideal to those who are capable 
of accepting it. 

Second, we must give interesting accounts 
of what is actually taught in our college 
courses—in literature, economics, political 
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science, biology, psychology and so op. 
Show how each of these courses helps pre- 
pare the student to live in a democracy and 
hold his own in the fierce competition of 
modern life. Why, the average middle-aged 
man or woman, even though a college grad. 
uate twenty years ago, has no conception of 
the interesting and personally valuable ma- 
terial taught in present college courses, such 
as that in psychology, economies or litera- 
ture. 

Third, let the public know what methods 
of teaching are used to transmit the know!- 
edge, develop the skills and cultivate the 
refined tastes of really educated graduates, 
Here, again, the laboratory techniques, the 
discussion and group-report methods, the 
visits to industries, city halls and so on, 
that are used by progressive colleges are al] 
new and interesting to those who graduated 
in the early years of the century or who 
have not gone to college at all. 

Fourth, tell about the new concepts of 
discipline and character development, the 
new methods of control by means of stu- 
dents’ councils, fraternity groups and coun- 
ceils and by athletic and social regulations. 
The old formal discipline idea has vanished 
from our curriculum ; likewise, the belief in 
painful physical punishments and disci- 
pline. What have we put in their places? 

Fifth, even the abused athletic and other 
old-fashioned extra-curricular 
when properly supervised have educational 
value. Then, there are new types of inter- 
esting student volunteer activities that will 
be news to our middle-aged graduates. For 
example, Cleveland College has no football 
team or stadium, but it does have a score 
or more of self-governing social clubs, each 
centering around some intellectual interest. 
They are very popular. In the English 
department, there are four such clubs. 
One is a poetry-writing club of about fifty, 
who meet at lunch or dinner once a month, 
read and criticize their own poems, or bring 
in a poet or literary critic for a lecture, 4 


activities 
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reading or a discussion. There are a simi- 
lar prose-writing club, a poetry-reading 
club and a general English club composed 
of faculty and advanced students. In one 
year, these students had 94 of their own 
poems, 16 feature articles, six short stories 
and six books published in the journals of 
the country, besides filling our college jour- 
nals. Such facts, carefully selected and 
written with some sparkle, can get by even 
a sensation-loving city editor. 

There is plenty of solid interesting mate- 
rial to write about in any good college, if 
publicity officials and its officers will study 
carefully the aims, subject-matter, methods 
of teaching, its disciplinary methods and its 
educational extra-curricular activities. 

Next: To whom are we trying to sell the 
college? In a way, to all citizens, but pri- 
marily to prospects of good intelligence and 
serious purpose, to intelligent parents and 
to leaders of our economic and civic life. 
They have a right to know what we are 
doing in our colleges, because they not only 
put up the money to pay for it but furnish 
their own children to be operated on. We 
owe it to them to give them a clear, truth- 
ful account of what we do in our classrooms, 
laboratories, libraries, dormitories, athletic 
fields and in our personal relations with 
their children. 

You will note that I have said nothing 
about trying to cornpete with the comic 
strip, the radio and the movie for the atten- 
tion of the idle and the empty-headed. Too 
much of our publicity is now made to ap- 
peal to the athletic fan, the ‘‘rah-rah”’ 
boys, the social climber, the sorority snick- 
erer and such lightweights as are already 
coming to college in too large numbers, 
where we are not prepared to give them 
either what they want or what they need. 
Such publicity is worse than wasted. 

Our publicity, then, should be aimed at 
the college-grade level of intelligence. 
Granted that this represents probably less 
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than 25 per cent. of our population, still 
that is the group we want to reach. 

But, you ask, how can these discussions 
of educational and social problems be writ- 
ten up in all sorts of fields by one mere man 
or woman who is publicity director, but not 
expert in every academic field? That is a 
hard problem. I can sympathize with you, 
because we college executives are in the 
same fix. We, too, are mere men. I ama 
mere psychologist; yet, as a college direc- 
tor, I have to supervise and direct the devel- 
opment of about twenty different academic 
departments, and a whole school of business 
administration, about which my ignorance 
is alarming. 

Of course, we have to have help. Put the 
situation up to your president and deans 
and faculty members, hang around them, 
grasp the hems of their garments and don’t 
let them go until they have told you some- 
thing worth while about their aims, subject- 
matter, equipment, methods and results, 
and about what their old students are 
doing. 

While you are cultivating your faculty, 
keep an eye on the news of the day. When- 
ever you see some question or situation in 
the news on which some professor can throw 
light and you can get your institution legiti- 
mately before the right people, call his 
attention to the opportunity and get an 
article out of him. That is news, and, if 
well written, your city editor will welcome 
you. 

If you will pardon a personal example, 
I will give one that illustrates what I have 
in mind. Dr. Walter Pitkin was here a few 
days ago and made some very critical state- 
ments about present-day youth, which the 
Plain Dealer published. I took occasion to 
answer Dr. Pitkin as follows: 


Editor, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Sir: 
Dr. Walter B. Pitkin recently proclaimed to the 
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teachers of the North Eastern Ohio Teachers Asso- 
ciation that ‘‘American youth is living to-day in 
a horrible, hideous, contemptible lethargy, beset by 
an acute inertia that makes young men and women 
feel that they should be handed a job three blocks 
from their favorite picture show.’’ 

It is just too bad that a would-be-up-to-the- 
minute journalist like Dr. Pitkin should be caught 
at least 4,739 years late in finding out about the 
degeneration of the human race. A recent report 
on excavations in the Near East tells of an un- 
earthed tablet, dated 2,800 years before Christ, on 
which an earlier prophet of gloom told how the race 
had already degenerated, how bribery and corrup- 
tion abounded, and how children no longer worked 
or studied or respected their parents. 

Twenty-three hundred years ago the ancient 
Greek moralists made the same discovery, and every 
generation since some of us over-worked and overfed 
elders whose arteries are hardening have been re- 
discovering this degeneration of the youth of our 
day. 

It is certainly a standing monument to the resili- 
ency of human protoplasm that these ever-maligned 
youths have struggled on in spite of the slanders 
of their elders and produced the literature, music, 
art, science and civilization of the past forty cen- 
turies. 

There may be some truth in Dr. Pitkin’s state- 
ments when applied to some of the students of some 
of the rich eastern colleges and universities, among 
which Dr. Pitkin lives; but if he will come to 
Cleveland College I can show him that no genera- 
tion ever displayed keener minds, more industry, 
more courage or more enthusiasm for or interest 
in learning how to solve the crying so¢ial, civic and 
economic problems of our day—problems, by the 
way, that Dr. Pitkin’s generation and mine has 
stupidly brought on and left as a sad legacy to 
these youngsters. 

Of the 6,000 students in Cleveland College, all 
of the 5,000 adults are carrying on serious studies, 
in addition to holding at the same time important 
positions in the business and professional worlds. 
Of the 1,000 young students, about 400 likewise 
hold jobs during the day and study after work 
hours. About 400 are cooperative students, work- 
ing in pairs, each student holding a remunerative 
job six months and carrying full-time college study 
the remaining six months; and about 200 more are 
full-time students, practically all of whom are either 
holding scholarships because of exceptionally fine 
records in their high schools or are working their 
way through college by part-time work. 

Just how soft is a boy or girl who works eight 
hours a day to earn a living and then puts in three 
hours at night in serious study? When these 


brilliant boys and girls are eager not only to take 
such jobs as accountants, teachers and secretaries, 
but to be modest telephone operators, waitresses. 
clerks, janitors, elevator operators, messenger boys. 
filling station attendants, or to take an eight hour 
night shift and at the same time carry on serious 
studies in order to prepare themselves for greater 
usefulness, it is just a cruel slander to charge the 
youthful generation wholesale with being soft. 

What is true of Cleveland College is true of 
nearly all the other colleges that I know. I haye 
been in colleges north, east, south, west and in 
Europe, as student or teacher, since 1890, and | 
never knew a time when the young generation was. 
as a whole, as serious, as alert, as well informed. 
as industrious and as eager to prepare themselves 
to lead happy, useful lives, to become good citizens 
and to do all in their power to preserve the bless 
ings of our present civilization and weed out its 
defects and cruelties. 


A very slight study of this will show that 
it contains valuable college publicity. Ap- 
parently it has attracted many times the 
amount of favorable notice from worth- 
while people, old and young, that the col- 
lege would have secured from a $500 adver- 
tisement. There are such opportunities 
offered to you almost every week. Then 
there are various celebrations and memo- 
rial days to utilize. 

If there is little in your faculty worth 
writing about, help stimulate them to start 
something—institutes on pressing current 
issues, forums, open house day for high- 
school seniors, educational exhibits, short 
lecture series and so on. Be sure that it is 
really education and not vaudeville or mere 
entertainment. 

Time does not permit me to go into detail 
about the motives you have to appeal to, or 
about the mistaken ideas and inhibitions 
that you should help to clear up. I shall 
merely mention as examples of what I have 
in mind two misapprehensions that it seems 
to me you should not forget to correct when- 
ever occasion arises. These are: (1) that 
colleges are full of communists and atheists 
and (2) that education is a heavy financial 
burden upon society. The absurdity of the 
first charge was shown at our college a few 
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years ago, When we took a census and found and lowered vitality, war, stupid eating and 
that among our 6,000 students there were drinking habits and other effects of igno- 
only one atheist and three communists. rance cost billions more each year. On the 
The latter were all young girls of foreign other hand, our entire educational system 
families. The talk about the cost of educa- from kindergarten through the graduate 
tion is even more absurd. Education does school costs only two and a half billions a 
not cost one tenth as much as the ignorance yvear. Our experience during the past fifty 
which it tends to correct is now costing. years shows that increased efficiency because 
Idleness in America, which is caused by of education pays ten times the cost of the 
economie and political ignorance, has cost education which produces the efficiency. 

twenty billion dollars a year now for ten Education is now probably in greater 
years. Inefficient management of our in- danger than for many years. It is being 
dustrial and agricultural plants, plus gen- assaulted by selfish vested interests, by the 
eral ignorance of economie and political crackpots, by the stupid who can not think 
principles relating to distribution, has cost and by some intelligent ones who have not 
and is costing in restricted production from yet thought. Our directors of publicity are 
twenty to forty billion more a year, even the first line of defense for education. You 
in good years. Crime, which is largely the have a serious responsibility and a great 
result, direetly or indirectly, of ignorance, opportunity for high service to your insti- 
costs another fifteen billion a year; sickness tutions and to humanity. 
























EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MISS GOODYKOONTZ REPORTS ON with art, music, physical education and other 
THE STATUS OF ELEMENTARY special subjects. 
EDUCATION Almost twice as much money is spent on the 
SraTisTicS on elementary education in the average pupil attending a secondary school as on 
United States, 1930-1936, compiled in a report the average elementary-school pupil. In 1935- 
by Bess Goodykoontz, assistant U. S. ecommis- 36, the average of figures from twenty-two states 
sioner of education, belie the wishful thinking of and the District of Columbia was $113.09 for the 
those who have decided that, since enrolments in current expenses of each secondary-school pupil 
elementary schools are decreasing, problems of in average daily attendance, and $57.69 for those 
elementary education are, ipso facto, solved. of each elementary-school pupil. 
Twenty-two and three fourths million children, School programs are vitally affected by the 
aged 5 to 14, represent nearly one fifth of the wide variations in backgrounds of elementary- 
population of the United States. Only 10 per school pupils, over 70 per cent. of whom still live 
cent. of these are in private schools; the re- in the country or in small towns and villages. 
mainder are in publie schools. Even should sec- One child in five, aged 14 or under, according to 
ondary-school enrolments continue to increase the 1930 census, is foreign-born or of foreign 
and elementary-school enrolments to decrease at born or mixed parentage. Executives respon- 
their present rates, enrolments in secondary — sible for drawing up state-wide curricula must 
schools by 1950 would still be less than one half take such differences into account and must also 
of those in elementary schools. consider problems peculiar to Negro education, 
A study published in 1936 showed that, in 63 since separate schools for Negro and white chil- 
cities seattered throughout the country, 48.7 per dren are maintained in 18 states. 
cent. of the average school day was taken up How to raise the status of teaching to the level 
with the basie subjects, reading, writing, spell- of a profession, especially the status of elemen- 
ing, language and arithmetic; 16.6 per cent. with _tary-school teachers, still remains as a significant 
science and the social studies, and 34.7 per cent. problem in education. Professional status is 
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fairly closely related to years of preparation. 
While Arizona, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware and Rhode Island require four years of col- 
lege as a minimum for certification for elemen- 
tary-school teaching, most states are much more 
lax in their requirements. A large number of 
teachers have not had even two years of college 
education. The proportion of teachers having 
two years or more of college ranges from 38 per 
cent. in one- and two-teacher schools in the open 
country to 91 per cent. in cities of 100,000 or 
more population. 

Last of all remains the problem of the formu- 
lation of a unified program of elementary educa- 
tion. This implies the cooperation of all state 
agencies dealing in any way with elementary- 
school pupils. Thus the health department and 
the conservation department, which often have 
plans involving elementary-school pupils, the 
special supervision of music, art or physical edu- 
vation, the divisions of secondary education, 
should coordinate their activities in reference to 
elementary education. 


THE NATIONAL PTA CONGRESS DIS- 
CUSSES CHARACTER EDUCATION 


A uist of the rights of youth was set up as a 


guide by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers meeting in Omaha (Nebr.), May 6-9, 
for the work of the organization during the com- 
ing year. Two years ago, the topic of the econ- 
gress was “Life”; last year, the theme was “Lib- 
erty”; this year, the trilogy ends with “The Pur- 
suit of Happiness.” 
Among the rights listed were the following: 


That work ... be somehow made available to 
maturing youth with adequate vocational guidance 
and education. 

That, as a natural corollary to successful living, 
abundant health, mental and physical, be wide- 
spread. 

That education make of the school a laboratory 
for the practice of democratic living, and education 
for citizenship its first responsibility. 

That the young members of a free society be 
encouraged to defend their right to free inquiry 
into debatable questions, that education seek to 
understand and support their aims. 


Character education as one route to the goal 
of happiness was emphasized by many speakers, 
but more concrete advice as to the methods of 
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preserving democracy for children was that given 
by G. L. Maxwell, assistant secretary, Educa. 
tional Policies Commission, and Malcolm S. Mae. 
Lean, dean, General College, University of Min. 
nesota. Pupils in school should be led to view 
polities or the science of government as a pro- 
fession, they said. 

Dr. Maxwell suggested that we “purify our. 
selves of the attitude of cynicism about govern- 
ment and public officials that so often discour- 
ages youth from taking an active interest in 
public matters.” In his appeal, Dr. MacLean 
scored those parents who speak of politics as a 
“dirty game.” 

Many discussions took place on how to bring 
about more effective character education of chil- 
dren through homes, schools, churches and other 
community agencies. Some local PTA’s have 
been sponsoring panels and radio talks on family 
life, others are supporting movements for week- 
day religious education. In some places coordi- 
nating councils, which bring together the heads 
of many agencies, have been formed. The feel- 
ing that children need moral education was gen- 
eral among the delegates. Panel discussions on 
remedies for unemployment and the immediate 
needs of small rural communities aroused much 
interest. 

In accepting the presidency of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. William 
Kletzer, of Portland, Ore., said that her three- 
year term would be devoted to implementing the 
findings of the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy, held last January. 


RADIO BROADCASTS TO BE 
FEATURED AT THE ALA 
CONFERENCE 


A number of radio broadcasts have been 
scheduled as essential parts of the program of 
the American Library Association, which meets 
in Cincinnati, May 26 to June 1, for its sixty- 
second annual conference. 

“Should Libraries Restrict the Use of Subver- 
sive Publications?” will be the subject of the na- 
tional forum, “The Town Meeting of the Air,” 
on May 30 at 8 p.m. Among the speakers will 
be Arthur Garfield Hays, national director, 
American Civil Liberties Union, and Gilbert 
Bettman, Cincinnati attorney. 

At noon on the same day, speeches by Louis 
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-oitield, author; Murray Seasongood, former 
president, National Municipal League, and Rus- 


<e]| Wilson, former mayor of Cineinnati, will be 
broadcast over a national network from the an- 
nual “Friends of Library” luncheon. 

Nora Beust, school library specialist, U. S. 
Ofiice of Edueation, will describe “A New Inter- 
American Program for Young People” on the 
“Qf Men and Books” program on May 28. Other 
speakers will diseuss outstanding books pub- 
lished this spring. 

Dorothy Gordon’s dramatization of “Toby 
Tyler” as the last of her series of “Yesterday’s 
Children” broadeasts will be given at the dinner 
program, May 28, of the Section for Library 
Work with Children. 

The five general sessions and more than one 
hundred meetings of various sections, boards, 
groups and round tables of the association will 
center on the theme, “Development within the 
States.” 

Ralph Munn, director, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, will deliver his presidential speech, 
“Faet versus Folklore,” on the evening of May 
27. The next morning, Donald Coney, vice-pres- 
ident of the association and librarian, University 
of Texas, will preside at a general session when 
Jean C. Roos, head, Stevens Room for Young 
People, Publie Library, Cleveland, will speak on 
“Laying the Foundation,” and Carl M. White, 
librarian, University of North Carolina, will dis- 
cuss “College and University Libraries.” 

At the final general session, May 31, Archibald 
MacLeish, librarian of Congress, and Essae 
Martha Culver, executive secretary, Louisiana 
State Library Commission, and president-elect 
of the ALA, will be the principal speakers. 


FURTHER OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SUMMER STUDY 

STUDENTS and teachers seeking interesting 
means of utilizing their summer vacations ean 
this year consider new courses in radio or (in 
spite of troublous times abroad) travel and study 
in or about foreign countries. 

Twelve colleges are cooperating with the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee in conducting 
conterences on the more significant findings of 
recent radio research studies. At each institu- 
tion demonstrations will be given on the effective 
use of radio as an aid to learning. During the 
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period, July 3 to August 7, the conference 
speakers will travel to the following schools: 
Buffalo State Teachers College; University of 
Minnesota; University of Denver; University of 
Wyoming; Utah State Agricultural College; 
University of Utah; State College of Washing- 
ton; University of Oregon; University of Wash- 
ington; Stanford University; University of 
Texas, and Southern Methodist University. 

These and many other institutions are offering 
radio courses during the entire summer session. 
The FREC Service Bulletin for April and May 
lists the places where such courses are available. 

The University of Lima, Peru, and the Work- 
er’s University and National University in Mex- 
ico City have organized summer schools for the 
benefit of American teachers and students. 
Courses will be given at the University of Lima 
from July 5 to August 13. The Institute of In- 
ternational Education, New York City, is co- 
operating with the university in arranging the 
tours, which are a part of the program. 

Since 1926, the Committee on Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin America, Inc., has been holding 
seminars in Mexico. This year, in addition, the 
second institute on inter-American affairs will be 
held in Brazil and Argentina during July and 
August. The Mexican seminar will be divided 
into two sessions: the first extending from July 
3 to July 25; the second, an optional program, 
from July 25 to August 1. Hubert Herring will 
serve as director of the seminar. Participants 
in the institute on inter-American affairs will sail 
from New York July 12 and return September 
16, after spending eighteen days in Brazil and 
sixteen in Argentina. The leaders include mem- 
bers of university staffs in these countries. 

A Far Eastern Institute, sponsored by the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute and the American 
Council of Learned Societies, will be held in con- 
nection with the summer school of Harvard Uni- 
versity. It is designed primarily to meet the 
needs of university, college and secondary-school] 
teachers who find themselves compelled to econ- 
sider the Far East in their teaching but whose 
educational experience has not included scientific 
study of the region. While students regularly 
enrolled in the summer school may take any of 
the institute courses, the main object has been to 
provide instruction for a selected group of stu- 
dents to be known as Members of the Institute. 
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TEACHERS URGED TO CLARIFY THE 
PUBLIC MIND ON MODERN 
SCHOOLS 

TEACHERS were urged to break down the in- 
difference of Americans to schools and educa- 
tion by William G. Carr, secretary, Educational 
Policies Commission, speaking before the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, which met in 
Milwaukee, April 29-May 3. 

Dr. Carr maintained that many people are 
profoundly ignorant of what a good modern 
school is like. The drastic changes in schools 
and education that have taken place in the past 
twenty years are confusing to the public, and 
this confusion often results in apathy, resent- 
He added: 


ment and antagonism. 

Most people, I am convinced, want to help the 
schools. They believe in education, but they are 
uncertain of what education is and how it is con- 
ducted. Just a little more consideration, explana- 
tion and guidance by each teacher in the United 
States would soon change the public from wavering 
neutrality into cordial allies in the war against 
ignorance and evil which every good school is con- 


stantly fighting. 


Another speaker, Louis Adamic, author and 
lecturer, inveighed against he termed 
“merely inactive tolerance.” He suggested that 
teachers should exploit the backgrounds of their 
pupils, particularly foreign backgrounds, for the 
good of all; and teachers were cautioned to be 
on the alert for and to deal promptly with any 
manifestation of prejudice among children. 

The following resolution was passed by the 
association: “To endeavor to use opportunities 
for children and adults to share responsibilities 
and privileges with others, regardless of race or 
creed, and to experience the satisfactions which 
come from practicing tolerance and aiding hu- 
man justice.” Another resolution pointed out 
the responsibility of adults to make their com- 
munities fit places for children to live and grow 
in, and to “participate constructively in local, 
state and national affairs that have to do with 
community improvement.” 


what 
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ALLEGED JAPANESE POLICY REGARp- 
ING THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

ALL women should be illiterate, and it will gy 
much harm if they have ability. 
whatever for a woman to be educated. Asa woman 
is to spend her time in doing routine household 
work, folly is indeed wisdom for her, 


There is no need 


That this quotation from a Japanese Emily 
Post of the eighteenth century reflects a menta| 
attitude that is still the guiding principle in the 
education of Japanese women is maintained in q 
master’s thesis, “The Higher Education of Wo- 
men in Japan,” submitted by Jane Armour at 
the University of Chicago and summarized in ag 
recent press release from the university. Miss 
Armour’s thesis was based on official government 
reports and other source material gathered dur- 
ing a year’s residence (1938-1939) as a teacher 
in a Japanese college. 

In the eighteenth century national interests 
were served by having a submissive and acquies- 
cent “female population,” and the modern Japa- 
nese government has followed the same policy. 
Miss Armour goes on to say: 

Japan has too recently emerged from feudalism 
and isolation to develop a liberal spirit in education, 
Modern Japanese education is designed to promote 
loyalty to the emperor and a fanatic nationalism. 

Education’s special message to women to-day is, 
as it has been for almost a thousand years, to be 
a good wife and mother. The Japanese eall this 
an education suitable to the ‘‘peculiar character- 
istics of our women.’’ 

Boys and girls of Japan receive the same 
education for the first six years, but diverge after 
that period: the boys go on to “middle” and tech- 
nical schools, while the girls’ education usually 
ends with their “high school,” which corresponds 
to the boys’ middle school. 

Since most girls marry before the age of nine- 
teen, the usual age for graduation from college, 
the chief objection voiced by Japanese to higher 
education for women is that it limits their 
chances for marriage. University-trained wives 
are regarded as undesirable because of their in- 
dependence. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has accepted an invita- 
tion to speak at the bicentennial celebration of 





the University of Pennsylvania on September 
22. The honorary degree, doctor of laws, will be 
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conferred upon him at that time. Thomas S. 
Gates, president of the university, personally 
extended the invitation to Mr. Roosevelt. 
APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 

ArrHuR Hotty Compton, Charles H. Swift 
distinguished service professor of physics, has 
been appointed dean of the Division of the Phys- 
ical Scienees and chairman of the department of 
physies, the University of Chicago. He succeeds 
Henry Gordon Gale, dean emeritus, who has 
headed the division since 1922. Coincident with 
the announeement of Dr. Compton’s appoint- 
ment that of Walter Bartky, associate professor 
of astronomy, to the newly-created position of 
dean of students in the same division was an- 
nounced. 


KENNETH S. Latourerte, professor of mis- 
sions and Oriental history at Yale University, 
has accepted the William Belden Noble lecture- 
ship at Harvard University for the academic 
vear 1940-41. 


Morris Kemp, assistant librarian, Lafayette 
College (Easton, Pa.), has been appointed di- 
rector of libraries, University of Kansas City, 
Mo. 


ARCHIBALD W. ANDERSON, of the Ohio State 
University, will go to the University of Illinois 
in September as assistant professor of education. 


MarJorre H. Nicouson has resigned as dean 
ot Smith College, a post she has held since 1929, 
to accept an appointment as professor of En- 
glish on the graduate faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Nieolson is the first woman to hold 
a full professorship on this faculty. She will 
not take up her new duties until February, 1941, 
but will continue to serve as dean to help Presi- 
dent-elect Herbert J. Davis. In the past, Dr. 
Nicolson has refused five presidencies in order 
to remain as free as possible for research and 
publication. Her election as president of Phi 
Beta Kappa won for her the distinetion of being 
the first woman to head this honor society. 


RatpuH E. Nosie, whose appointment as su- 
perintendent of schools in Springfield (Vt.) was 
announced in ScHooL AND Society, April 6, has 
been elected Vermont State Commissioner of 
Education, sueceeding Francis L. Bailey, whose 
resignation was announced in this journal, April 
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27. The Springfield authorities have released 
Mr. Noble from his commitments. 


FraNK C. BALDWIN, academic dean of Penn 
Hall (Chambersburg, Pa.), will succeed Arthur 
Brown as head master of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Academy and Junior College. Dr. Brown re- 
signed recently after serving in this capacity for 
twenty-eight years. 

WintitiAm H. VauGHan, dean of Morehead 
(Ky.) State Teachers College, has been elected 
president, replacing H. A. Babb, whose term ex- 
pires on July 1. 

ARTHUR PRITCHARD Moor has been appointed 
professor of the arts and chairman of the arts 
division at Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 


JosEPH F. Donovan has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Tupper Lake (N. Y.) public 
schools, filling the vacancy caused by the sudden 
resignation of Robert E. Minnich. 


CHARLES E. TEACH has been reelected super- 
intendent of schools in San Luis Obispo ( Calif.) 
for a fourth term of four years. 


H. Morton JEFrorps, 
schools, Wallingford (Conn.), has been elected 
to the superintendency in Fairfield, Conn. The 
latter position is at present held by Ashley M. 
McCullough. 


J. H. Murpny has been elected superintendent 
of the Rice Lake (Wis.):schools. He holds now 
a similar position in New Holstein, Wis. His 
predecessor at Rice Lake, W. F. Waterpool, has 
accepted the superintendency of the Marinette 
( Wis.) school system. 


superintendent of 


MarTIN Roserts, principal of the Spottsville 
(Ky.) consolidated school, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Henderson (Ky.) County 
schools, succeeding N. O. Kimber, who has re- 
signed to become head of the Kentucky Teachers 
Retirement Fund. Mr. Kimber has been super- 
intendent at Henderson for seventeen years. 


MarIAN VAN BurEN CLEVELAND has been ap- 
pointed acting dean of women, Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla. 

Hersert T. Conpon, who reached his seven- 
tieth birthday on March 17, will retire as dean of 
men at the University of Washington next Sep- 
tember. He will then have completed thirty- 
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seven years of service in various posts at the uni- 
versity. His position as dean of men will be 
taken by Dean Newhouse, who is registrar. 
Others who will retire next fall are T. C. Frye, 
former chairman, department of botany; J. W. 
Hotson, professor of botany, and E. N. Stone, 
professor of classical languages. After thirty- 
two years of service at the institution, Edward 
MeMahon has resigned as professor of history 
with the title, professor emeritus. 


NELLIE WoopBURY JORDAN, dean of women at 
Western State Normal School (Gorham, Me.), 
will retire in June. She went to the institution 
in 1922 as an instructor in history. 

JosePpH §S. CHAMBERLAIN, Goessmann pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Massachusetts State College 
(Amherst), will retire in June. The title of 
professor emeritus has been conferred upon him. 
RECENT DEATHS 

Maynarp M. Mercaur, former professor of 
zoology at Goucher College (Baltimore) and 
Oberlin (Ohio) College, later research associate 
at the Johns Hopkins University, died on April 
19 at the age of seventy-two years. 

BENJAMIN M. Harrison, superintendent of 
the Sparta (Ga.) schools, sueeumbed to a heart 
attack on April 27. He was sixty-two years old 
at the time of his death. 

Lewis B. ALLYN, former professor of chem- 
istry, Westfield (Mass.) State Normal School 
(now Westfield State Teachers College), was 
shot and killed by an unknown assailant in the 
living room of his home on May 7. Dr. Allyn 
founded what became known as “The Westfield 
Movement” for pure foods. He went to the 
Westfield institution in 1903 but gave up his 
teaching in 1915 to devote his time to experi- 
ments in pure foods, to writing articles on the 
subject and to directing a pure-food institute. 


ALICE Morrow, a trustee and resident director 
from 1928 to 1937 of the American Woman’s 
College, Istanbul (Turkey), died on May 9 in 
Englewood, N. J. She was sixty-eight years old 
at the time of her death. Miss Morrow was a 
sister of the late Dwight W. Morrow. 


MATTHEW J. CHEMNITZ, retired superinten- 
dent of modern languages, publie schools, Buf- 
falo (N. Y.), died on May 10 at the age of 
eighty-two years. Mr. Chemnitz received his 
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first appointment in the Buffalo schools in 1893. 
He became superintendent of modern languages 
in 1901 and held this position until his retire. 
ment in 1926. 


Louise W. Moora, principal and part owner 
of the Bergen School for Girls (Jersey City, 
N. J.), died in her sixty-fifth year on May 11. 
She had been associated with the school for forty 
years. 

THE REVEREND IRWIN G. PAULSEN, for the 
past ten years executive secretary of the joint 
commission on Christian education of the Metho- 
dist Church and director of leadership training 
and adult education, New Jersey Council of 
Religious Education, died in Passaie (N. J.) on 
May 12 at the age of forty-eight years. He was 
the author of several books, the last of which 
“The Chureh School and Worship,” was pub- 
lished in March. 


THE REVEREND CHARLES ELDRED SHELTON, 
former president of Simpson College, Indianola 
(Iowa), died on May 13 in his eightieth year. 
Dr. Shelton had taught in a number of colleges 
and had been superintendent of schools at Bur- 
lington (Iowa) before assuming the presidency 
of Simpson College in 1899. He remained there 
until 1910. Thereafter he held pastorates of 
Congregational churches in Seranton, Pittsburgh 
and Germantown (Pa.) and Portsmouth, Va. 


COMING EVENTS 


OPEN house will be held on all WPA profes. 
sional and service projects throughout the coun- 
try during “This Work Pays Your Community” 
Week, May 20-25. The activities of the week 
are to represent a report to the taxpayers of the 
country. 


Tue Northeast division of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers is sponsoring a re- 
gional conference at Yale University on May 29. 
Six conferences on the theme, “Teacher Rela- 
tionships,” have been planned for the delegates. 
A general assembly will follow. 


Tue thirty-second annual convention of the 
Special Libraries Association will be held in In- 
dianapolis (Ind.), June 3-6, with headquarters 
at the Claypool Hotel. “Utilization of Re- 
sources” has been selected as the theme. Alma 
C. Mitehill, librarian of the Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey, is president of the asso- 
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ciation. The University and College Depart- 
ental Librarians Group is holding its meetings 
juring the convention period. 


Tue twelfth annual Institute of Government, 
onsored by the Trojan School of Government, 


piversity of Southern California, will meet on 
the eampus, June 10-14. A number of officials 
from federal agencies will participate in the in- 


stitute. Among the subjects scheduled for dis- 
cussion are public health, traffic control, housing, 


welfare and taxation. 


Tus Pacifie Northwest Library Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Timberline 
Lodge, Mount Hood (Ore.), June 13-15. 


[[nipELBERG COLLEGE (Tiffin, Ohio) conducts 
the fifth annual session of the National Coop- 
erative Reereation School, June 14-26. 


Tue Ameriean Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary at its summer meeting in 
Providence (R. I.), June 17-21. Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, honorary president of the association, 
and William H. Vanderbilt, governor of Rhode 
Island, will take part in the program. 


A Cirizens’ Conference on Government Man- 
agenient, sponsored by the department of gov- 
ernment management, University of Denver, will 
be held at Estes Park (Colo.), June 17-22. The 
basic work of the conference will be carried on 
in a series of round tables, but a general assem- 
bly will convene daily. 


THe eleventh annual school administrators’ 
conference at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers will be in the nature of a school admin- 
It will be held from June 18 to 
Participants in the clinic have been 
requested to mail brief statements of problems 
on which they would like help to Dennis H. 
Cooke or Ray L. Hamon at the college. 


istration elinie. 
June 20. 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKERS 
Grorce F. Zook, president, American Council 
on Education, will give the commencement ad- 


dress at the Louisiana State University on 
June 3. 


Frank LeRonp McVey, who is retiring as 
president of the University of Kentucky on July 
1, after twenty-three years in this position fol- 
lowing eight years as president of the University 
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of North Dakota, has acceded to the request of 
the student body that he deliver the seventy- 
third annual commencement address on June 7. 


THE REVEREND MERTON STACHER RICE, since 
1913 pastor of the Metropolitan Church (De- 
troit), will deliver the commencement address at 
Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware, Ohio), on 
June 10. 


FRANKLYN B. Snyper, president of North- 
western University, is to speak at the commence- 
ment exercises of the University of Pittsburgh 
on June 12. His topie will be “The Rewards of 
a College Course.” 


Wapo G. LELAND, permanent secretary and 
executive director of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, will give the Graduate School 
convocation address at Brown University on 
June 15. His subject will be “The International 
Role of American Scholarship.” 


INAUGURALS 

G. LAMAR HARRISON was inaugurated as presi- 
dent of the Colored Agricultural and Normal 
University, Langston (Okla.), on May 9. 


WALTER PATTEN will be inaugurated as presi- 
dent of Louisburg (N. C.) College at the com- 
mencement exercises on May 27. Elbert Russell, 
dean of the School of Theology, Duke Univer- 
sity, will deliver the commencement address. 


HONORS, AWARDS 

Morse A. CARTWRIGHT, director, American 
Association for Adult Edueation, received on 
May 11 the first annual medal “for outstand- 
ing contributions to adult education” at gradu- 
ation exercises for 1,400 students in New York 
City’s evening elementary schools. The medal 
will be awarded each year by the students to the 
person who, in that year, contributes most to the 
“dignity, respect and importance” of adult edu- 
cation. 


Five graduates of New York University, who 
have been selected as the winners of the 1940 
Medallion Alumni Service Awards for “distin- 
guished service to the university,” were honored 
at a dinner on May 9. The actual presentation 
of the medallions will be made at the commence- 
ment exercises on June 5. The alumni are 
Francis James Brown, professor of education, 
School of Education, New York University; 
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Charles William Gerstenberg, chairman of the 
board, Prentice-Hall, Inc.; James Vincent Gil- 
loon, Jr., director, Greater New York Fund; 
Aaron Jefferson Levy, Justice of the New York 
State Supreme Court, and Alfred Marius Niel- 
sen, associate professor of economic geography, 
School of Commerce, New York University. 


Joun W. Stupepaker, U. 8. Commissioner of 
Education, has accepted for the U. S. Office of 
Edueation a certificate of merit conferred by 
the National Federation of Press Women in 
recognition of the educational radio series, “Gal- 
lant American Women,” heard over the Blue 
Network of NBC. 


Five first awards and four honorable mentions 
for network programs were received by NBC 
at the Eleventh Institute for Education by Radio 
held at Ohio State University. The programs 
receiving the first awards were: the “Meet Mr. 
Weeks” program, “What Makes an American?” ; 
the University of Chicago round table on “Propa- 
ganda”; “America Calling”; the “Cavaleade of 
America” broadeast on Abraham Lincoln, and 
“Student Council and Student Government” 
from the series, “Student Opinion,” presented 
by the Radio Council of the Chicago public 
schools. Honorable mention went to: Ted Ma- 
lone’s “Pilgrimage of Poetry” broadcast on 
Francis Seott Key; Cesar Saerchinger’s “The 
Story behind the Headlines” broadcast on the 
“Immovable Feast of Thanksgiving”; “Johnny 
Got His Gun,” one of the Arch Oboler plays, 
and the “Town Meeting of the Air” broadeast on 
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“What Are the Real Issues in the European 
War?” 

A portrRAIT of Modesto Quiroga, father of the 
Cosmopolitan Club movement, was unveiled oy 
May 17 at the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club on the 
oceasion of a farewell banquet to members of the 
club who are departing soon for their homes jn 
the United States and foreign countries. Olaf 
Martinius Brauner, professor of painting, Cor- 
nell University, presented his portrait of My. 
Quiroga as a gift. The first cosmopolitan elub 
of university students was founded at Cornel] 
University in 1904. Mr. Quiroga later became a 
professor of agronomy at the National College of 
Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine in Argen- 
tina and held various government posts. He js 
now retired and lives in San Luis. A fellow- 
founder of the club is Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon. 

THE Rigur REVEREND FRANCESCO G. Lar- 
DONE, professor of Roman law; Herbert Wright, 
professor of international law, and Joseph M. 
Murphy, director, Bureau of Public Relations, 
all of the Catholic University of America 
(Washington, D. C.), were presented with the 
Papal Cross, “Pro Eeelesia et Pontifice,” in ree- 
ognition of their outstanding work in organizing 
and earrying out the three-day commemoration 
program concluding the Golden Jubilee Year ob- 
servance of the university last November. This 
Papal honor was presented to the recipients by 
the Most Reverend Joseph M. Corrigan, Bishop 
of Bilta and rector of the university, in the name 
of Pope Pius XII, at a dinner on May §, to 
honor all those who had assisted in the program. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS TO HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN 
REHABILITATION of physically handicapped 
children is not considered complete to-day unless, 
coordinate with the treatment and retraining of 
their bodies, their minds also have received train- 
ing and direction. The development of hospital- 
school facilities and teaching programs which 
take into account the psychology of physically 
handicapped children is receiving more atten- 

tion than ever before. 
Along with the campaigns to provide better 


and more nearly adequate treatment facilities, 
wide-spread efforts are being made by private 
citizens, boards of education, civie organizations, 
loeal governmental agencies and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to see that handicapped children are 
spared the added affliction of mental retardation 
due to discontinued schooling. At present it 1s 
estimated that more than 50,000 handicapped 
children are being reached by special educational 
programs operating in hospitals, in hospital 
schools or in homes. 

Present-day education for handicapped chil- 
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dven, particularly those who are crippled, has 
three objectives. The first is to see that children 
under treatment receive the same education, con- 
sistent with their age and advancement, as they 
would under normal conditions in the regular 
school. 

The second aim is therapeutie in nature. 
Directing the child’s mind into constructive chan- 
nels and oceupying his attention with studies, 
reading, handieraft and developmental recreation 
are designed, not only to step up his abilities, 
but also to eradicate mental depression and self- 
pity and to lessen behavior problems. That such 
education has value as a stimulant to recovery is 
recognized by progressive medical authorities. 

The third objective is vocational. The hospi- 
tal school and its educational program should 
help to train handicapped patients along special 
lines in keeping with expected physical condi- 
tions so that the patients may be prepared for 
at least partial self-support. 

All these objectives are usually carried on 
within a framework or plan that takes into 
account both the physical condition and the psy- 
chological problems peculiar to crippled or 
otherwise handicapped children. The education 
must be individualized to a certain extent. De- 
velopment of an afflicted child depends consider- 
ably upon the extent to which his individual 
characteristics and aptitudes have been in- 
fluenced by the nature and stage of his affliction. 
The age of the child, his previous training and 
his environment likewise have bearing. How- 
ever, participation in group classes, in group 
exercises such as the patient would normally 
receive if he were not afflicted, is also desirable. 
Such group work is important as an aid in the 
socializing process. To-day most hospital schools 
and educational programs take into account all 
these factors. 

Although the movement to provide education 
for the handicapped began almost a century ago, 
it made but little progress for a long time. Dur- 
ing the past few years, however, the wide-spread 
service activities of state and federal govern- 
ments have helped this movement to grow, so 
that to-day the provision of education for the 
handicapped is recognized as a necessary public 
service, 

The first hospital school of which there is any 
tecord was that established in 1861 by Miss Cor- 
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nelia Knight, daughter of a prominent physi- 
cian. It was located in Dr. Knight’s own home 
in New York City. The second, also a private 
undertaking, was organized as the Hospital Cot- 
tages for Children in Baldwinsville, Massachu- 
setts, in 1882. The first hospital school to be 
operated publicly was opened in a state hos- 
pital in Minnesota in 1897. Two years later a 
public day school was established for crippled 
children in Chicago, Illinois. 

To-day there are between 300 and 400 hos- 
pital schools in the United States. And while 
many thousands of handicapped children still 
need schooling during treatment and hospitaliza- 
tion, it is gratifying that between 50,000 and 
60,000 children are now being taught in publie 
and private institutions of this nature. A recent 
bulletin of the U. S. Office of Education is 
authority for these facts and estimates. 

The development of both hospital schools and 
educational programs has received great impetus 
since 1933, as a result of the vast Federal Works 
Program. Both WPA and PWA construction 
projects have added materially to existing school 
facilities for the physically handicapped, par- 
ticularly the crippled, along with improvements 
and extensions to the nation’s hospital plant. In 
addition, the WPA emergency education pro- 
gram, designed to give work to unemployed 
teachers, has permitted the expansion of educa- 
tional services in many hospitals. 

In all this work, states and local communities 
have become increasingly aware of their public 
responsibility and have cooperated to a large 
extent. Private individuals and agencies have 
done likewise. All the new plants, schools and 
hospital additions built by the Federal Works 
Program have been modern structures and spe- 
cially designed to offer every physical and psy- 
chological advantage to the crippled children 
they are intended to serve. 

In the accomplishments of the Federal Works 
Program we see in some cases a natural transi- 
tion from private philanthropy to public service; 
in others a cooperative combination of the two. 
Often a work project of great value was made 
possible by a legacy of land or money left to a 
community by a private individual for the ex- 
press purpose of educating or caring for the 
physically handicapped. This was so in the 
ease of the Morris Memorial Hospital at Milton, 
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West Virginia, which was built by the WPA 
(with a hospital school attached), the Condon 
School in Cincinnati, Ohio, and numerous others. 
The new annex to the Condon School, recently 
completed by the PWA, includes special thera- 
peutic facilities and equipment, thanks to the 
donation of a large sum by B. H. Kroger, a 
philanthropic business man. Federal funds sup- 
plied the balance for the project. 

The replacement of makeshift quarters by a 
modern school for cripples in Canton, Massa- 
chusetts, was completed recently also by the 
PWA. Two new buildings of fireproof con- 
struction now take the place of the thirty-year- 
old wooden buildings which housed the students 
of the Massachusetts Hospital school there. The 
cement floors are covered with battleship lino- 
leum and the floors in each unit are connected 
by both stairways and ramps, facilitating move- 
ment of the patients. 

In Jersey City, WPA workers have completed 
a three-story addition to the city’s school for 
handicapped children. This addition contains 
modern therapeutic equipment, including treat- 
ment pools, manipulation equipment and a so- 
larium for the recreation of the patients. Ele- 
vator service between floors takes care of the 
problem of wheel chairs, crutches and braced 
legs. 

One of the most modern of crippled children’s 
hospitals, the Carrie Tingley Memorial Hospital, 
was recently completed in New Mexico by the 
WPA. This institution, embodying the last 
word in design and equipment, includes ample 
facilities for education and recreation. This 
plant is an excellent example of the care and 
scientific planning that is part and parcel of the 
modern institution for treatment of crippled 
children. Inherent in the design and exercised 
in the daily program of this hospital is the idea 
that the happier and more occupied the child, 
the better are his chances of recovery. Colorful 
and intriguing designs and picture stories to 
which the child’s mind is responsive are painted 
on the walls of the institution, both throughout 
the corridors and in the wards and nurseries. 
Recreation and educational programs fitted to 
the needs of the patients make this New Mexico 
hospital outstanding. 

Again in Indianapolis we see private philan- 
thropy joining hands with public effort to pro- 


vide better facilities for the education and treat. 
ment of handicapped children. A PWA project 
for the construction of a modern educational and 
treatment plant, as a valuable adjunct to the 
overcrowded Roberts School for Cripples, was 
made possible by a legacy left by Mrs. Henrietta 
West Roberts and by a city bond issue. The 
plant was completely equipped with the latest 
appliances and facilities for proper care and 
treatment by the combined donations of the 
Kiwanis and Lions clubs, the Order of Mystic 
Shrine and other organizations in the city. In 
this same city the WPA has completed a new 
wing—containing a large therapeutic pool and 
muscle-manipulation equipment—to the James 
Whitcomb Riley Memorial Hospital for Crippled 
Children. 

In Dayton, Ohio, a similar addition to the Gor- 
man School for Cripples was built by relief 
workers. Containing the most modern of treat- 
ment equipment and creating additional facili- 
ties for the education of patients, this project 
fills a great need. 

These few examples show how the provisions 
for education have been extended and improved 
along with the extensions and improvements of 
treatment facilities for crippled children. 

In addition to bettering the educational plant 
and the treatment plant for the nation’s handi- 
capped children, the Works Program has been 
active in bringing education to home cases of 
children who were unable to attend classes even 
in a hospital school. Here the emergency edu- 
cation program of the WPA has come into play. 
In the District of Columbia, 21 teachers have 
paid regular visits to erippled children, giving 
them academic instruction so that they might 
keep up in mental development with their nor- 
mal contemporaries and teaching them, as well, 
special crafts which provided them with new 
interests and increased independence. This is 
typical of the services of visiting teachers in 
many states. 

In numerous hospitals, schools are maintained 
entirely by WPA staffs. In others, WPA teach- 
ers have been added to existing staffs so that 
more attention might be devoted to each indi- 
vidual child. 

During the past three years the educational 
program of the Scottish Rite Hospital in 
Atlanta, Georgia, has been carried on by WPA 
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teachers. The State Board of Education as 
sponsor of this project has furnished the books 
and materials necessary for the work. This 
hospital is one of the first institutions founded 
by the Scottish Rite and is dedicated to the care 
of poor and needy crippled children. It is filled 
with children from the homes of mill workers, 
share-croppers and relief families of the area. 

The edueation program at this hospital is 
now considered an essential part of the treat- 
ment, especially since many of these children 
from a backward environment have never had 
an adequate chance for education. A classroom 
has been set up in the basement and those chil- 
dren who are able to move about, either in wheel 
chairs or on erutches, meet there each morning 
from nine until eleven-thirty. Classes are held 
in the wards each afternoon from two until four 
for those who are bedridden and for the others 
as well. Individual and elassroom instruction in 
formal edueation is given, as well as instruction 
in cratts, manipulatory games and art. Special 
programs for the development of children of 
kindergarten age have been worked out and 
the response of these tiny handicapped and 
underprivileged children has been more than 
gralliying. 

WPA teachers have been used in the new 
Morris Memorial Hospital in West Virginia for 
both classroom and individualized bedside in- 
struction. The program here is similar to that 
employed elsewhere and is in line with all the 
current trends and methods of such education. 

An unusual WPA project operating in Michi- 
gan hospitals has demonstrated that even the toy 
can be good medicine and have specifie educa- 
tional and reereational benefits for crippled chil- 
For nearly three years this project, 
sponsored by the Detroit Department of Recrea- 
tion and employing a staff of over 200 men and 
women from relief rolls, has been designing and 
making special manipulatory toys for the use 
ot erippled children. The success of these toys 
as lures to musele and joint manipulation and 
as aids to better mental attitudes and mental 
stimulation and development, in effect, takes 
them out of the toy elass and places them in 
that of therapeutie instruments and educational 
aids. The specially designed toys constructed 
by this project have been used regularly by the 
Children’s Hospital of Michigan, the Detroit 


dren. 
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Orthopedic Clinic, the Northern Michigan Chil- 
dren’s Clinie at Marquette and many others in 
the state. They have been taken into the homes 
of invalid children of needy families by WPA 
visiting nurses and teachers. 
ployed doctors, nurses, teachers and other staff 
members of these hospitals have cooperated in 
the creating of designs to meet the needs of the 
children under their care. 

Another unusual teaching project, the results 
of which have been exceptionally productive, is 
the one-man WPA music project that has been 
operating at the Michael Dowling School in 
Minneapolis. It was recently curtailed due to 
the mandatory clause, introduced by Congress 
in the 1939 WPA appropriations bill, making 
it necessary to drop from the rolls all project 
workers who had served for eighteen consecutive 
months. 

During the project’s operation and at the 
request of the school authorities, Elmer Kling- 
man, a talented musician from WPA rolls, has 
given music lessons, both instrumental and voeal, 
to the children, and in cooperation with school 
and hospital authorities has worked in the field 
of rhythm exercises as an aid to weakened 
muscles. Mr. Klingman exercised his ingenuity 
to design special devices to make it possible for 
those with crippled hands or feet to manipulate 
keyboards, strings and foot pedals, so that each 
child could take lessons and learn to play the 
instrument he desired. As a result, Mr. Kling- 
man organized a creditably performing band 
composed entirely of crippled children. Such 
a project certainly contains all the therapeutic 
and vocational elements of education and recrea- 
tion as well. 

With such work in progress, and the attention 
of both private and governmental resources 
focused upon the mental and physical problems 
of crippled and otherwise handicapped children, 
the future should bring even greater advances in 
facilities and techniques for their rehabilitation. 
The normal, healthy millions who attend the 
President’s annual birthday balls are making a 
substantial contribution toward the rehabilita- 
tion of crippled children. 

It is most gratifying that America’s outlook 
for its handicapped children extends further 
than their mere physical well being; gratifying 
that it goes even beyond training them for a 
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vocation by which they may be able to earn a 
living. With their education proceeding as 
nearly as possible along normal lines, their men- 
tal horizons are broadened and their capacity 
for enjoying all the advantages their country has 
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to offer is developed and strengthened. Anj 
this is the right of every handicapped child, as 
it is the right of all others in a democracy. 
FLORENCE Kerr 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GROWING 
LITERATURE OF GUIDANCE 

The Questions Girls Ask. By HELEN WELsS- 
HIMER. 128 pp. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1939. $1.50. 

Training for the Job. By FRANK Ernest HILL. 
160 pp. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education, 1940. 

Personnel Administration in Three Non-Teaching 
Services of the Public Schools. By Hazen 
Davis. 323 pp. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. $2.50. 
“THE QUESTIONS GIRLS ASK” contains the an- 

swers to sixty-seven of the most vital problems 

about which girls of high-school age would like 
to be enlightened, such as: 

Are blind dates wise? 

How often should I date the same boy? 

How should I handle a boy who tries to get 
‘“fresh’’? 

After a date, should I ask a boy in or leave him 
at the door? 

How can I convince my parents that they should 
not stay awake until I get home? 

What can I do to add beauty to my hair, my skin 
and my figure? 

How can I entertain so every one will have a good 
time? 

Some of the answers are short; others are 
given in some detail; but in neither case is there 
any equivocation. Although the author has 
avoided preaching to the reader, there is no doubt 
that she has very definite ideas and ideals, which 
she wishes girls to bear in mind as they decide 
for themselves what they should do when con- 
fronted with similar situations. 

The book is not devoted entirely to the prob- 
lems of boy-girl relationships. It contains tips 
on how to be a gracious lady. It discusses the 
place of books, of art, of music and of the theater 
in the girl’s life. There are suggestions on how 
girls might organize themselves in order to learn 
from each other what best to do under certain 


specific cireumstances. One chapter is devoted 
to an inventory consisting of one hundred ques. 
tions by means of which girls can determine their 
own private ratings. 


“TRAINING FOR THE JOB” belongs to a series of 
“Studies in the Social Significance of Adult Edu- 
eation in the United States” and is intended pri- 
marily for adults, who may be sixteen or sixty, 
who are employed and who are interested in 
securing further training either to improve thei: 
competence on the jobs they hold or to obtain 
promotions to more responsible assignments. I! 
describes plans in operation in various parts o! 
the country by private and public agencies and 
organizations of training for leadership in indus- 
try, of developing a new type of worker from 
students who ean not qualify for the more 
exacting job skills, of retraining men and women 
whe suddenly find themselves in need of new 
skills, of providing opportunities by which the 
handicapped can prepare for occupations con- 
sistent with their talents and _ limitations, o! 
placing persons so trained and of following up 
eases that need further assistance. 


In recognizing the growing importance of the 
non-teaching personnel in the total school pro- 
gram, the author of “Personnel Administration 
in Three Non-Teaching Services of the Public 
Schools” gives one more evidence that democracy 
as a way of life is acquiring more than a verbal 
meaning. When administrators, who, as a group, 
have for so long been motivated very largely by 
the ideal of efficiency, are saying that the em- 
phasis in personnel administration should be 
persons instead of in the duties they perform 
for the school system, it is a significant sign 
that the school is becoming democratic. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer, the 
value of the study is not in proving what seems 
to be an obvious conclusion, namely, that ap- 
proved personnel procedures in administration 
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rend to be associated with evidences of adequate 
performance in non-teaching services, but in the 
analysis made of criteria of good personnel ad- 
ministration and in the application of such eri- 
teria to the evaluation of the administration of 
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the attendance, the nursing and the secretarial 
staffs of twelve school systems. 

Pepro T. OraTA 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATORS MEET IN 
CHICAGO 


Tue forty-fifth annual convention of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Reereation, a department of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, brought 3,500 
physical-edueation teachers and other health 
workers to Chieago, April 24-27, 1940. 

The convention program, arranged and di- 
rected by Margaret Bell, national president of 
the organization, and director of physical edu- 
cation for women at the University of Michigan, 
presented speakers on a wide variety of topics 
anging from the dance to school nutrition. In 
three divisions and twenty-two section meetings, 
camping, sports, intramural athletics, mental 
hygiene, safety, school nursing, recreation and 
therapeuties were among the many topies dis- 
cussed. Personalities familiar to the readers of 
the daily sports pages took part in various meet- 
ings of the convention. Among them were: Ira 
Thomas, ace scout for the Philadelphia Athletics, 
Lynn Waldorf, football coach at Northwestern 
University, and Branch Rickey, vice-president 
of the St. Louis Cardinals. 

The four general sessions of the convention 
were addressed by the following speakers: Amy 
H. Hinrichs, president of the National Education 
Association; John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Edueation; Harry N. Rosen- 
field, School of Law, New York University, and 
Ben M. Cherrington, who heads the division of 
cultural relations in the United States Depart- 
ment of State. 

Commissioner Studebaker brought to the con- 
vention a plea for the recognition of education 
as a unique funetion of government which should 
be administratively independent of encroachment 
!rom polities, special-interest groups and propa- 
ganda agencies seeking to control the schools for 
their own particular purposes. “It follows also,” 
‘ald Dr. Studebaker, “that boards of education, 
Whose clear responsibility is to protect the right 


of the learner to learn, should be set up inde- 
pendently of other local government agencies in 
order that such boards may be held clearly ae- 
countable for the discharge of their unique and 
indispensable educational responsibilities.” In 
answering the question, “Who shall be respon- 
sible for the school-health program,” Dr. Stude- 
baker answered emphatically, “the school au- 
thorities. It seems to me that there is no war- 
rant for the displacement of a school-admin- 
istered health education program, state or local, 
by another agency.” 

President Amy H. Hinrichs of the National 

‘dueation Association outlined the services of 
the national professional organization to teach- 
ers and pupils in the American schools. Presi- 
dent Hinrichs pointed to the research and publi- 
cations activities of the association, emphasizing 
the urgent need of interpreting the educational 
objectives and procedures of the modern school. 
“Our people must be made aware of the funda- 
mental importance of education in our national 
life,” said Miss Hinrichs, “and certainly the great 
professional organization of the teachers of 
America—not only the greatest educational or- 
ganization but the largest professional organiza- 
tion in the world—is preeminently the leader in 
this matter of publie relations for education.” 

Dr. Cherrington described the establishment of 
the division of cultural relations in the Depart- 
ment of State and related its purposes and pro- 
gram. He emphasized the increased importance 
of cultural interchanges with the republics of 
the Western Hemisphere, since the war situation 
in Europe restricts the free passage of students, 
scientists and other scholars through European 
countries; and even the circulation of learned 
and professional journals between Europe and 
the United States is being accomplished with 
difficulty. 

Safety, and the responsibility of the school 
district and its employees for injuries to pupils, 
was an important topic for discussion at several 
convention meetings. Harry N. Rosenfield, in- 
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structor in the School of Law at New York 
University, addressed a general session of the 
convention on “Liability for School Accidents.” 

Negligence is the “touchstone” to the whole 
problem of liability, according to Mr. Rosenfield. 
“Negligence is the failure to act as a reasonably 
prudent person would act under the specific cir- 
cumstances involved.” Illustrating with a score 
of court decisions, Mr. Rosenfield described a 
“reasonably prudent act” as the ability to foresee 
danger from the facts at hand. “If no reasonable 
man would foresee some danger, then the mere 
occurrence of an injury can not be attributed 
to carelessness.” 

Of the three possibly liable agents, the school 
district, the school board members personally or 
the teacher, the school district is least likely to 
be assessed for damages. “The dominant prin- 
ciple of law in the United States,” said Mr. 
Rosenfield, “is that, in the absence of a statute, 
the school district or board is never liable for 
negligence.” This interpretation of a public 
agency’s liability, according to Mr. Rosenfield, 
derives from the antiquated rule of law that the 
State can do no wrong. This theory of govern- 
mental immunity from liability is the basie prin- 
ciple in application in approximately forty-five 
states, exception obtaining in California, where 
the board of education has almost the same status 
as any private corporation, and in two or three 
other states where the immunity of the board of 
education is qualified. 

The teacher is the responsible agent most fre- 
quently assessed for damages and is always liable 
for his own negligence. Cases have been brought 
jointly against the school board and a teacher or 
principal, to have the board go scot-free, and the 
teacher held liable. Since this is true, an increas- 
ing number of damage suits are being brought 
against teachers and principals. Mr. Rosenfield 
expressed the view that the teacher who has been 
held liable can not be reimbursed by the school 
board in the absence of statutory authority. 

Among precautions for teachers of physical 
education, Mr. Rosenfield advised that students 
be given proper medical examinations in advance 
of participation, both in interscholastic and non- 
competitive sports. 

As to liability insurance for the protection of 
school district and teacher, Mr. Rosenfield stated 
that informal opinions from one quarter of the 








attorneys general of the United States indicat 
the likelihood that there is no power on the part 
of the board of education to purchase such jnsyr. 
ance. “As a matter of fact,” said Mr. Rosen. 
field, “boards of education in certain states haye 
recovered premiums paid to insurance companies 
on the ground that such payments were ijlea].” 

Mr. Rosenfield closed with a sharp criticisy 
of the present liability status of public agencies, 
He said: “The United States seems to have the 
unique distinction of being the only major coun. 
try in the world which continues the barbaric 
rule of governmental immunity from liability for 
negligence.” He expressed the hope that this 
principle may ultimately be modified to conform 
with modern social philosophy and that costs of 
damages now assessed for injuries be borne by 
publie contribution through taxation—the prin. 
ciple upon which Workmen’s Compensation, 
Social Security and Unemployment Insurance 
are now based. 

Albert W. Whitney, consulting director of the 
National Conservation Bureau of New York 
City, discussed the present status of safety edu- 
cation in the publie schools, a report from the 
current yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

Resolutions adopted by the convention ex- 
pressed disapproval of participation in boxing 
by boys eighteen years of age or younger and 
included a recommendation that school adminis- 
trators take steps to eliminate boxing from high- 
school athletic programs. A resolution encour- 
aging “the elimination of interscholastic state 
championship contests for both boys and girls” 
was based upon the lack of evidence that winners 
of these championships necessarily represent the 
teams deserving these honors and upon a feeling 
that participants are frequently exploited by out- 
side factions and that the receipts from such 
contests are often diverted into noneducational 
channels. The convention resolved also to go 
on record in opposition to the game of football 
for women which has recently been promoted 
through the publication of a set of rules and 4 
plan of organization for women participants 1 
this sport. 

Hiram A. Jones, Albany, supervisor of puys! 
eal education in New York State, who was eur- 
rent president-elect, succeeded Dr. Margaret Be! 
as head of the organization for 1940-191. 
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Nancy Duggan, Texas College for Women, Den- 
: T xas, became president-elect, in accordance 

‘he organization’s policy of choosing their 
administrators a year in advance of their incum- 
hency. In 1941-1942, Miss Duggan will succeed 
Mr. Jones as president. Vern Hernlund, Chi- 
cavv Park Distriet, Chicago, was elected vice- 
president of the organization for recreation; 
Ethel Mealey of the Oregon State Board of 


Portland, Oregon, was reelected vice- 
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president for health, and Paul R. Washke of the 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, was 
reelected vice-president for physical education. 

Atlantie City was selected for the convention 
meeting place in April 1941. The 1942 eonven- 
tion will be held at New Orleans, and the con- 
ventions for 1943 and 1944 will be held, respee- 
tively, at Cincinnati and Seattle. 

BELMONT FARLEY 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


REPORTS 


AN INDUSTRIAL-EDUCATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON YOUTH AND 
INDUSTRY 


Aw optimistie pieture of the opportunities for 
youth in American industry in the years to come 
was drawn by industrial and educational leaders 
at a conference held at the World’s Fair exhibit 
building of General Motors Corporation, New 
York City, on May 6, when Chairman Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., was host to four hundred men stu- 
dents, faculty members and administrative 
officers of 80 colleges, technical schools and uni- 
Eastern and of certain Middle 
Western and Southern states. It was announced 
is the first endeavor by any large business group 
to join an educational group in centering atten- 
tion upon present-day problems of youth in re- 
spect to employment and career opportunities. 

This was a conference streamlined in accord- 
ance with current methods of popular presenta- 
Instead of set papers or addresses, the 
program ineluded inspection of the General 
Motors exhibits; a motion picture and laboratory 
demonstrations of the progress of science; the 
Futurama ride; then, following a dinner, three 
talks and an “Information Please” 
presentation of answers by a board of four ex- 
perts to questions submitted in advance by stu- 
dents attending the conference. 

With Mr. Clifton Fadiman, reviewer of books 
and radio questioner of “Information Please” 
fame, as master of ceremonies, the board in- 
cluded Karl Compton, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Ernest M. 
Hopkins, president of Dartmouth College; 
Charles F. Kettering, vice-president of General 
Motors in charge of research, and General Hugh 


Vi rsitle S ot 


ton. 


informal 


S. Johnson, former director of NRA and news- 
paper columnist. 
THE View or AMERICAN INDUSTRY 

“The message we want to convey,” said Mr. 
Sloan in welcoming his guests, “is as to the pos- 
sibilities that the future holds for a far better 
way of living than exists to-day, made possible 
by capitalizing the progress of science and in- 
dustry.” The only sound solution of the prob- 
lems of the future is, he believed, “aggressive 
capitalization of technological progress, increas- 
ing the productivity of the worker, enabling in- 
dustry to pay higher wages and reducing the 
prices of goods and services so that they may be 
brought within the reach of an ever-increasing 
number.” 

On my part I can say to you, without reservation 
and with the greatest conviction, that the possi- 
bilities of the years to come—your opportunities- 
are just what you make them. Potentially they are 
beyond the imagination of any of you. 
question is: How intelligently are we to manage our 


The sole 


affairs? 

That economic planning on a nation-wide scale 
is a fine idea but as impossible as planning the 
outcome of the Kentucky Derby or a baseball 
game was the declaration of Mr. Kettering in 
his talk following the dinner. “No one of us ean 
ever hope to chart the future. 
to prepare ourselves to take full advantage 
of what the future will bring.” 

Dealing with the fear that “we can never 
absorb 10,000,000 unemployed,” Mr. Kettering 
maintained that “the discovery of a few funda- 
mental facts might easily be the basis for new 
industries which will keep us all busy for years 
to come, just as they have in the past.” 


All we ean do is 
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‘*Big oaks from little acorns grow’’ can be para- 
phrased to ‘‘large numbers of jobs from little facts 
grow.’’ Our steel industry is based on a method 
of burning carbon out of cast iron, a simple fact 
which can be explained without involved theory. 
There are dozens of other illustrations. We need 
new things more than ever before. With our excess 
of men, money and materials, we need new oppor- 
tunities to put them to work. ... 

I have compiled a list of twenty-five things that 
I do not know. What their exact effect would be 
if we did know is impossible to guess. ... There 
might be a number of major industries hidden in 
this list. 

Mr. Kettering’s list, as printed in the confer- 
ence program, was as follows: 

1. How to cure many diseases—colds, cancer, ills 
of old age, ete. 

2. How plants fix sun’s energy. 

3. What is friction? 

4. What makes glass transparent, metals opaque? 

5. How do fuels burn in an engine cylinder? 

6. What is magnetism? 

7. What is electricity? 

8. What is fatigue of metals? 

9. What is the nature of light and other electro- 
magnetic waves? 

10. What is the nature of the atom, the molecule 
and the electron? 

11. What are proteins, carbohydrates and fats? 

12. What is the nature of hormones? 

13. What is the nature of vitamins? 

14. How to use farm products more effectively. 

15. What is mass or matter? 

16. How do catalysts work? 

17. The what and why of solubility. 

18. What is energy? 

19. What is the photo-electrie effect? 

20. What can be done with chemiluminescence? 

21. What is a lubricant and how does it work? 

22. What does a molecule look like? 

23. What are enzymes, viruses, ete. ? 

24. How do our minds function? 

25. What is immunity to disease? 


William §S. Knudsen, president of General 
Motors, began his brief talk by saying that he 
believes industry as a whole “has room for young 
men who come out of college to-day.” He di- 
vided these young men into three groups aceord- 
ing to their abilities: the searchers, the teachers 
and the doers. “Now industry needs all these 
groups. ...I have only one more bit of advice. 
When you commence to work for us, and some of 
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you probably will, do not be in too much of g 
hurry. .. . Take your time, use the good sense 
that the Lord gave you. Good luck to you.” 


QUESTIONS ASKED AND ANSWERED 


Among the numerous questions submitted jy 
advance by students attending the conference 
and summarized or rephrased by Mr. Fadiman 
in the “Information Please” program were the 
following : 

Question: which counts more in getting a job 
—a letter on your sweater or the letters on q 
Phi Beta Kappa key? General Johnson an- 
swered that any employer who hasn’t any more 
sense than to look at either is not worth working 
for. To the students he said: Leave your sweat- 
ers home and stop fiddling with your key when 
you look for a job. 

Question: We face the paradox of want in the 
midst of plenty. Is youth’s answer to be found 
in government action or in the efforts of private 
enterprise? General Johnson expressed the 
opinion that one reason we have want in the 
midst of plenty is government action. He 
thought we might try a slightly divergent course 
from now on. 

Question: Has industry reached the peak of 
expansion or are there new horizons? Mr. Ket- 
tering responded that industry certainly has no! 
reached its peak. “I don’t think we've got 
started yet. We’re just in the covered-wagon 
days.” 

Question: What about the profit motive? Is 
there any substitute for it as a vital force 
in stimulating progress? President Hopkins 
thought that intelligent self-interest is perhaps 
the greatest motivating force for progress, “and 
the important word in that is ‘intelligent. | 
think the profit motive is an incentive and until 
we get a better human race it will be the greatest 
incentive.” Mr. Kettering came in with the sug- 
gestion that it should be called the profit-and- 
loss motive. General Johnson added that “ 
there is any other motive it has never worked in 
the history of the world since Adam and Eve.” 

Question: If technological improvement con- 
tinues, will not more and more men be thrown 
out of work as time goes on? President Comp- 
ton thought they would not. Every time the 
efficiency of production increases there may be 4 
reduction in the amount of work required, bu! 
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shere may be an inerease if the product is sold 
to more people. “I don’t believe it is possible 
to plan with any degree of precision to avoid loss 
of jobs. The jolt may be softened by intelligent 
planning, however.” 

Question: If business and industrial expansion 
were free to follow its natural course, would it be 
sufficient to absorb our idle money, men and 
materials? President Compton stated his opin- 
ion that “[{it] eould if industry were reasonably 
free from restraint and if there were a reason- 
able amount of competition.” 

Question: Can a young man of intelligence but 
ttle education work his way to the top, or is a 
college edueation becoming a prerequisite to high 
executive leadership? President Hopkins said 
that he did not think a formal education is 
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needed at all; that many men, over the rocky 
road of self-attainment, do more than any insti- 
tution could do for them. President Compton 
expressed agreement, but added that a study of 
industrial organizations did show that, taking 
the population into account, the chances of the 
college man are better. 

Question: Are there opportunities in industry 
for a graduate of a general-arts course? Presi- 
dent Hopkins cited his earlier experience in re- 
eruiting for a great corporation as the basis for 
replying that industry takes men from both “arts 
and technical schools. We never found any feel- 
ing on the part of private industry except that it 
wanted good men.” 

RayMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Tue field of extracurricular activities in the 
colleges of this country has never received the 
careful study it deserves. Even as a phenome- 
non of college life, regardless of the goodness 
or the badness of its various features, it should 
be objectively and accurately observed and re- 
corded. Beyond such recording lie questions 
vhich ean not be fairly answered until the facts 
are assembled: questions as to whether such 
activities are well or badly distributed among 
the members of the student body—that is, 
whether, at one extreme, participation may be 
excessive in any considerable number of cases, 
and whether, at the other extreme, too many 
students are failing to get any of the values 
ot sueh aetivities—questions as to whether such 
activities have a good effect or a bad effect on 
curricular aetivities, questions as to whether 
specific activities are in themselves educative 
or misedueative, and so on. 

In the endeavor to ascertain the essential 
lacts, so far as Oberlin College is concerned, 
4 complete record was made of all student par- 
ticipation in all extracurricular activities in the 
college year 1937-1938. The checking and in- 
‘erpretation of the data were completed only 
‘cently. Although the study covers the ex- 
perience of a single college in a single year, 





it is believed that that experience is largely 
typical, and that a report of the study may be 
of general interest. 

The study was earried through under the di 
rection of the president of the college, much 
help being given by the student councils for 
1937-1938 and 1938-1939, and by many stu 
dent volunteers. 

One hundred ten different activities, or enter- 
prises, or organizations classifiable as activities, 
were found to be functioning in the year in 
question. Of these, 
letie (14 for men and three for women; intra 
mural athleties in each ease being treated as 


17 were classified as ath 


a single activity), six were departmental, two 
were dramatic, six were faculty-student com 
mittees, 39 were house organizations (16 for 
men and 23 for women), four were literary, 
eleven were musical, ten were official, four were 
in the field of public affairs, three were publica- 
tions, three were religious and five were mis 
cellaneous. 

For each of the 110 organizations we secured 
(with the exceptions noted in the course of this 
paragraph) a complete list of members for the 
year 1937-1938, together with notations showing 
all officers, committee chairmen and committee 
members, and all instances of special activity in 
the work of the organization. In the cases of the 
house organizations, the classes and two other 
organizations in which membership is automatie, 









we listed only the officers and the committee 
chairmen concerned. In the ease of intramural 
athletics we listed members of class teams, but 







not of house teams. 

It was obvious that mere lists of membership 
without such notations as have just been men- 
tioned would have signified very little. It thus 
became necessary to establish a system of stand- 
ard ratings for the different types of participa- 
tion—a system which should be as fair as possible 
without being too complex. This difficult piece 
of work, involving both good judgment and thor- 
ough knowledge of the several organizations, was 
carried out by the members of the Student Coun- 
cil for 1938-1939. They finally decided on a 
set of four ratings, to indicate four different 
intensities of activity. The first rating, “O,” 
designated, in general, officership or committee 
chairmanship; the second, “A,” committee mem- 
bership or other major special activity; the 
third, “M,” minor special activity or membership 
without special activity in an organization, such 
as one of the glee clubs, in which membership in 
itself involves activity; and the fourth, “x,” 
membership without special activity in an or- 
ganization in which membership does not in itself 


















involve activity. 

After the making of this decision, the proper 
entry—O, A, M, or x—was made against the 
name of each student in the membership list of 
each organization. Only one rating was assigned 
to a given person for a given organization—even 
if that person served the organization in two or 
more capacities. The rating given in such a case 
was the highest of the appropriate ratings. 

There was then prepared a complete list of the 
student body for the first semester of the year 
1937-1938, the names of those who had been 
listed as participants in the several activities 
accompanied by entries indicating, by index 
numbers, the activities concerned and each index 
number accompanied by the rating appropriate, 
in the case of that activity, for the student con- 
cerned. 

This list being available, the derivation of any 
desired statistical information was not difficult. 
As the main immediate basis for statistical work, 
there was constructed a master table giving the 
basic data for each of the four college classes 
and each of the four conservatory classes,’ sepa- 





















1 Oberlin College has two coordinate undergradu- 
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rately, in each case, for men and women. This 
table is too extensive for reproduction here, py; 
the totals for the entire undergraduate body are 
given herewith in Table I. 


TABLE I 
PARTICIPATIONS OF ENTIRE UNDERGRADUATE Bopy 











Totals 
OO ae ee 1584 
NS 5 oi ce tbc occwss 1390 
POM-DAPUICOOES cccwcccace 194 
Total participations ....... 3893 
ED oa x nc oath ee <s xs 442 
EEE Sia 6505's 8 084.0% Ae 678 
SED 5 6 dis 44.4.0 esas oe ue 1430 
UE a gece kee ceeneukias 1343 





I. THE UNDERGRADUATE Bopy As A WHOLE 


The undergraduate body in 1937-1938 ¢on- 
sisted of 1,584 students. Of these, 1,390 par. 
ticipated in one or more of the organizations 
listed, and only 194 did not participate in any of 
these organizations. Those participating con- 
stituted 87.7 per cent. of the whole; those not 
participating constituted 12.3 per cent. Among 
those listed as non-participants there must have 
been many who did participate in intramural 
athletics. The proportion of non-participants 
who were earning their way wholly or in part 
was no higher than the proportion of such earn- 
ers in the student body as a whole. 

The total number of student participations 
throughout the undergraduate body was 3,893. 
This means that the typical case was that of a 
student participating in 2.46 activities. If the 
totals for the several ratings are divided by the 
total number of undergraduates, it appears 
further that the typical case was that of a stu- 
dent holding officership or committee chairman- 
ship in 0.28 organizations, holding commitiee 
membership or engaged in some major special 
activity in 0.43 organizations, holding active 
membership without special activity in 0.90 or- 
ganizations and holding inactive membership 1 
0.85 organizations. Stated roughly, this means 
that a typical undergraduate held inactive men- 
bership in one organization and active member- 





ate divisions, the College of Arts and Sciences, 
which had in 1937-1938 an enrolment of 1,225 stu: 
dents, and the Conservatory of Music, which had a 
enrolment of 356 students. The present report has 
reference only to the undergraduates of these two 
divisions—and excludes, therefore, activities spec!" 
to graduate students and participations by graduate 
students in undergraduate activities. 
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-hip in another; that one in two engaged also 
me special organizational activity, and that 
four held an officership or committee 


ena :anship. 

The situation thus revealed would seem to be 
normal and healthy, consistent with adequate 
attention to eurrieular work, reenforcing for this 
work, indeed, through the provision of alternate 
interests, and good in itself through the provi- 
sion of such interests. 

There remained the question as to whether or 
not participation was excessive in any consider- 
able number of eases. The rating indicating the 
hichest intensity of participation—officership, 
committee chairmanship and corresponding work 
—was 0. The highest number of O ratings held 
by any one student was three. The number or 
students having three such ratings was six (five 
seniors and one junior). Of these, one had three 
A ratings in addition to the three O ratings; 
and three had one A rating each in addition to 
their three O ratings. The total number of 
students having two, but not three, O ratings was 
60. Of these, one had three A ratings in addition 
to the two O ratings; and six had two A ratings 
in addition to their two O ratings. The total 
number of students having one and only one O 
rating was 303. Of these, one had also four A 
ratings; five had also three A ratings, and 20 had 
also two A ratings. 

The situation thus revealed indicates a good 
general distribution of responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. Three hundred sixty-nine students had 
in the course of the year the experience of offi- 
cership, or committee chairmanship, in some or- 
There were no cases of extraordi- 
nary pyramiding of officerships. The only cases 
that might with any apparent justice be called 
extreme were those of the six students who had 
three O ratings, and the seven who had two O 
ratings plus three or two A ratings. 

It remains true that in certain individual cases 
the extent of participation may have been greater 
than was good for the individual student con- 
cerned. The question of the relation of partici- 
pation to curricular grades will be discussed 
below. 


ganization. 


II. CoLLEGE AND CONSERVATORY 


As between the College of Arts and Sciences 
and the Conservatory of Music, there was no sig- 


uificant difference. For the college the per- 
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centages of participants and of non-participants 
were 87.9 and 12.1 respectively; for the conser 
vatory the corresponding percentages were 87.3 
and 12.7. 


per student was 2.51 in the college, 2.27 in the 


The average number of participations 


conservatory. 
III. Tue Four CuLasses 


As among the four classes, the percentage of 
participants was very constant, being 88.2 in the 
freshman year, 86.3 in the sophomore year, 88.2 
in the junior year and 88.4 in the senior year. 
The average number of participations and of 
O, A, M and x ratings per student in each of the 
four classes is shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PARTICIPATIONS AND RATINGS PER 
STUDENT, BY CLASSES 








Fresh- 
men 


Sopho 
mores 


ane Juniors Seniors 
Participations 
O ratings 
A ratings 
M ratings 
x ratings 





It will be seen that the average number of par- 
ticipations per student rises gradually from class 
to class; that the O ratings show a very steep 
rise; the A ratings, a rise and fall; the M ratings, 
a slight but steady decrease, and the x ratings, a 
steady rise. About one freshman in six had an 
O rating; about one sophomore in five; about one 
junior in three; and about one senior in two. 


IV. Men AnD WoMEN 


In the College of Arts and Sciences the num- 
ber of men and the number of women are about 
even, the number of men being slightly greater, 
whereas in the Conservatory of Musie the women 
largely outnumber the men. Our main study of 
the distribution of participations as between men 
and women was therefore based upon figures for 
the College of Arts and Sciences alone. These 
figures are given in Table III. 

From these figures it appears that participa- 
tion in activities was markedly more general 
among the women than among the men. The 
percentage of the men participating was 80.8. 
The corresponding percentage for the women 
was 95.3. Each man had, on the average, almost 
exactly two participations; each woman almost 
exactly three. As regards the four types of rat- 





TABLE III 
PARTICIPATIONS BY MEN AND WOMEN 











Men Women 

EE Oe 630 598 
Participants ...cccees 509 570 
Non-participants ..... 123 2 

Total participations ... 1265 1818 
O PRIDE sccccs an 174 202 
PS a rr 248 221 
EE -siws a'e uno wae. 466 611 


Ro vw acacesecees 


ings, the women had a greater absolute number— 
and therefore, since there were fewer women than 
men, a considerably higher average of O, M 
and x ratings; the men had a greater absolute 
number and a slightly higher average (0.39 as 
againsi 0.37) of A ratings. 

In this connection, it may be noted that of the 
110 activities concerned, 34 were for both men 
and women, 37 were for men and 39 were for 
women. A special study of the O and A ratings 
for the 34 activities which were for both men 
and women gave the results indicated in Table 
IV. 

TABLE IV 


O AND A RATINGS FOR MEN AND WOMEN IN 33 
“COEDUCATIONAL” ACTIVITIES 





Men Women 


AD Ns o.oo witonwe/weiees 71 71 
ED os oo Sa Rowneds 245 258 





From the foregoing facts it appears conclu- 
sively that the experiences of officership or com- 
mittee chairmanship, special activity and active 
and passive membership are open amply to both 
men and women—not only in the total range of 
activities as a whole, but in the “coeducational” 
activities in particular. The statement some- 
times made that separate colleges offer women 
more opportunity for extracurricular experience 
than coeducational colleges appears, therefore, 
not to be borne out. It is, of course, obvious 
that a separate college affords no opportunity at 
all for extracurricular experience involving both 
men and women. 

It remains true that the presidencies (or 
equivalent offices) in the “coeducational” activi- 
ties are held almost exclusively by men. Six of 
the “eoeducational” presidencies were, however, 
held by women, and there was one case in which 
a man and a woman served as joint chairmen. 

Of the five college students who had three O 
ratings, one was a man and four were women. 
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Of the 53 college students who had two 0 ratings 
26 were men and 27 were women. 


2 









V. ACTIVITIES AND GRADES 






The question of the relation between partic 
pation in extracurricular activities and curricy. 
lar grades was studied first of all by means of g 
comparison between the general average of the 
grades made during the year by all students jp 
the College of Arts and Sciences and the grades 
made by the five college students who had three 
O ratings; a similar comparison for the 53 eo}. 
lege students who had two O ratings; and q 
similar comparison for the 149 college students 
who did not participate at all. The facts with 
regard to these groups of students are set forth 
in Table V. 




















TABLE V 


GRADES MADE IN THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
IN PERCENTAGES 























5 Stu- 53 Stu- 

All dents dents All non 

college having3 having? Partici 

students 9 ratings Oratings  P80ts 

Bt artes salar aie ete 12.5 8.9 20.7 12.2 
SER Aree 34.7 62.5 43.6 32.0 
a rn 40.2 26.8 31.8 40.7 
 Sc-aemuere a es 9.2 0 3.6 11.2 
Weise ev ohon wis 0.6 0 0 0.8 
I (Incomplete) 1.9 1.8 0 1.3 
IP a oie area a ars 0.9 0 0.3 1.9 











From inspection of this table it is obvious tha’ 
the grades made by the students having three or 
two O ratings were definitely higher than thox 
made by the body of students as a whole. 

In order to determine the reliability of th 
group differences in this instance, the data wer 
submitted to the standard statistical procedure: 
for determining the critical ratio of differences.’ 
In order to make these determinations it was 
necessary to employ a single grade average for 
each of the students concerned. This was don: 
by giving the letter grades the numerical valu 
regularly used by the registrar for statistics 















TABLE VI 
AVERAGE GRADES 














I. Average grade of all college 
SURGEONS co csv.ccsccscsve 

II. Average grade of students 
with 3 or 2 O ratings... 

III. Average grade of all non- me 
participants .......... : 













2 This paragraph and the next, with Table VI. 
well as Sections VI and VII below, are the mae 
my colleague, Professor L. D. Hartson, to whom * 
extend my hearty thanks for his help. 
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purposes. The resulting figures are given in 
Table VI. The figure 76.70, used for the entire 
student body, is a very careful approximation. 
The officer group (those having three or two 
0 ratings) was thus found to have a grade aver- 
age 4.16 points higher than that of the non- 
participating students. The critical ratio of this 
difference is 4.31, which provides a basis for a 
confident judgment that a difference greater than 
zero would always be found in favor of the officer 
Inasmuch as the approximated figure 


group. 


for the entire student body is only slightly higher 
than that for the non-participants, it is also safe 
to assume that the indication of the academic 
superiority of the officer group to the average 


student is reliable. 

The foregoing figures and conclusions do not 
indieate, of course, that participation in activi- 
ties tends in itself to raise grades. It remains 
quite possible that the grades made by the stu- 
dents in the officer group would have been still 
better if they had not engaged so much in 
activities. The figures do indicate, however, 
first, that students of better than average scho- 
lastie ability are attracted to leadership in aetivi- 
ties; and, second, that leadership in activities, at 
least with the limitations which are in practice 
observed in Oberlin, does not seem to have any 
generally disastrous effect upon the course work 
of the students concerned. The low percentages 
or absences of D’s, E’s, I’s and F’s are notable. 

In the ease of the non-participants, the figures 
run extraordinarily close to those for the entire 
body of students: non-participation does not, in 
itself, appear to indicate either above-average or 
below-average scholastic ability, or to result in 
either above-average or below-average scholastic 
performance. 

A second study within this field was concerned 
with certain selected cases in which there was a 
very high intensity of participation, the purpose 
of the study being to see what the effect of such 
participation was upon the grades of the students 
concerned. For the purpose of this special study 
the reasonable assumption was made that the in- 
‘ensity of participation on the part of these 
particular students in the year in question was 
greater than in their previous college years. The 
group selected for this study consisted of eight 
seniors who were presidents of organizations 
alling for a very large amount of work on the 
part of their chief officers. The grades made 
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by these eight students in the year in question 
and the grades made by these same students in 
their two previous years are shown in Table VII. 
TABLE VII 
RECORDS OF EIGHT SENIORS HOLDING Magor 








Two pre- 
vious years 








It will be seen that the composite record of 
these eight students for their senior year was 
definitely better than their composite record for 
their sophomore and junior years. Study of the 
eight individual cases shows that seven of the 
eight students did better in their senior year than 
in the two previous years, and that one of them 
did not do so well in the senior year as in the 
two previous years. 

A third study within the same field concerned 
the participations of the thirty-four members 
of the Class of 1938 who were elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa in their junior year or in their 
senior year. 
centage of members of Phi Beta Kappa partici- 
pating in activities was slightly higher than that 
of the senior class as a whole, being 91.2 as 
against 88.4 (this was not due to a preponder- 
ance of women, there being 20 men and 14 women 
in the Phi Beta Kappa 
number of participations and of O, A, M and x 
ratings for all seniors and for members of Phi 
Beta Kappa is shown in Table VIII. 


This study shows that the per- 


group). The average 


TABLE VIII 
PARTICIPATIONS OF MEMBERS OF PHI BETA Kappa 








Members of 
Phi Beta 
Kappa 


Average All 
number of seniors 





2.79 
0.68 
0.35 
0.74 
1.03 


to 


Participations 
O ratings 

A ratings . 
M ratings 

x ratings 


mOSON 
OH ee 
CICA © 





It will be seen that the average number of O 
ratings is markedly higher for members of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 


VI. AcTIVITIES AND COLLEGE APTITUDE 
Test ScorES 


When comparison is made between the officer 
group and the entire student body on the basis 
of the scores made in the College Aptitude Tests, 
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the officer group is again found to have a supe- 


rior position. The average score for the officer 


group is 56.9 as compared to an average of 50 
for the entire student body. As the critical ratio 
for this difference is 1.70, the chances are 96 in 
100 that this is a true difference. 

The average score for the non-participating 
group, 49.64, does not differ significantly from 
the average score for the student body as a whole. 


VII. ActTiIvITIES AND HOSPITALIZATION 


In order to determine whether the assumption 
of positions of leadership in activities levies 
enough of a toll upon the student’s energy to 
affect his health, resort was made to the records 
of the college hospital. These records show that, 
whereas the average student spent 1.3 days in the 
hospital during the year in question, the average 
figure for the officer group was 2.1 days. The 
non-participants averaged 1.6 days in the hos- 
pital. For the comparison between the officer 
group and the non-participants the critical ratio 
of the difference is 0.81. This would mean that 
the chances are 79 in 100 that other officer groups 
would also have a higher hospitalization record 
than the non-participants. The variability of 
the individual records, ranging from 0 to 18 
days, is, however, so high that the group differ- 
ences are not statistically reliable. Determina- 
tion of any causal relationship between leader- 
ship in activities and hospitalization would in- 
volve the making of an extensive series of indi- 
vidual case studies. 

Ernest H. WILKINS 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, 

OBERLIN, OHIO 
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